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EPISODES OF THE MONTH 


On Saturday, April 16, an Agreement was signed in Rome 
on behalf of the British and Italian Governments. This 
instrument marks a very important stage in 
British recovery from the post-war malady, 
which has affected our policy for eighteen 
years. This disease took the form of internationalism, it 
caused us to confuse our friends with our enemies, and to 
mistake perorations for policies. The recent Italian chapter 
of our diplomacy showed all these symptoms ; it is one on 
which no Englishman will wish to dwell. It is now closed, the 
Rome Agreement has buried it, we hope for ever. Now that 
the terms of the Agreement are published, we realise to what 
an extent public opinion here was led astray until Mr. Chamber- 
lain took matters in hand. The tall stories of Italian greed, 
of her ambitions in Spain, her designs in the Mediterranean 
and the Far East, are all seen to be nonsense. They were, 
in fact, the invention of interested parties and were spread 
for purposes of mischief. Those inside and outside the 
Government, who opposed our coming to an understanding 
with Italy are now seen to have been wholly mistaken in 
their estimate of Italian policy. Italy has asked for, and 
obtained, what was due to her. We have been reasonable 
and so has she. This Rome Agreement is on a par with that 
made by Lord Lansdowne and M. Delcassé. We had been 
bickering with the French across the world from Newfound- 
land to Egypt ; world conditions did not permit of this dis- 
union, and the Agreement of 1904 put an end to all that. It 
is hoped that the present Anglo-Italian Agreement will have 
the same happy result. All honour to those who have made 


A Page is 
Turned 
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this possible. First of all a tribute to Mr. Chamberlain should 
be given. To his courage is due the credit of this affair, 
he found that Anglo-Italian disunion was adding danger to 
an already too dangerous world, with the help and goodwill 
of Italian statesmen he has changed all this, and the thanks of 
the British Empire will go out to him. 


THE text of the Agreement was published on Sunday, April 
17. It covers a great deal of ground by means of some 22 
notes and annexes. These are brief and business. 
like. They do not stop at mere expressions of 
general amiability. Each note and each annex gets down 
to the detail of its subject, and all are signed by the pleni- 
potentiaries. The efforts of the ‘ Peace ” societies have been 
devoted to stirring up differences between us and Italy on 
two questions—recognition of Italy’s conquest of Abyssinia, 
and the withdrawal of Italian troops from Spain. We shall 
recognise the former after the next Geneva meeting. After 
“ recognising ” the rape of Austria in ten days after it had 
occurred it would have been difficult to continue to delay our 
acknowledgment of Italy’s conquest of Abyssinia any longer. 
In regard to Spain the Italian Government gives— 


The Agreement 


full adherence to the United Kingdom formula for the proportional 
evacuation of the foreign volunteers from Spain, and pledge themselves 
to give practical and real application to such an evacuation at the 
moment and on the conditions which shall be determined by the Non- 
Intervention Committee on the basis of the above-mentioned formula. 

I desire, secondly, to reaffirm that if this evacuation has not been 
completed at the moment of the termination of the Spanish civil war, 
all remaining Italian volunteers will forthwith leave Spanish territory 
and all Italian war material will simultaneously be withdrawn. 


I wish, thirdly, to repeat my previous assurance that the Italian 
Government have no territorial or political aims, and seek no privileged 
economic position, in or with regard to either Metropolitan Spain, the 
Balearic Islands, any of the Spanish possessions overseas, or the Spanish 
zone of Morocco, and that they have no intention whatever of keeping 
any armed forces in any of the said territories. 


There has never been any question of Italy remaining in 
Spain. The post-war difficulty there will not come from Italy 
but Germany. 
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Tue third annex deals with “certain areas in the Middle 
East,” where both parties have agreed to preserve the in- 
dependence of Saudi Arabia, to refrain from 
acquiring “‘a privileged position’ there, to 
defend that country against third party attacks 
and not to interfere in any civil war. Then follow details in 
regard to the Red Sea islands. Article VI of this annex is 
very important. We have interests and a shadowy protec- 
torate in the zone of Arabia, lying South and East of Saudi 
Arabia and the Yemen. We undertake not to enroll the 
inhabitants except for their own defence. The Italian 
Government declare that “ they will not seek to acquire any 
political influence in this zone,” but (Article VII), Italian 
subjects “‘ shall have liberty to come . . . free right of entry, 
travel, residence . . . so long as they satisfy and observe ” 
the rules. Annex V is supplanted by a note which deals 
with our interests—and Egypt’s—in Lake Tsana, the source 
of the Blue Nile. The Italian Government is “fully con- 
scious ” of their obligations to Great Britain, and have “‘ no 
intention whatever of overlooking or repudiating them.” 
Annex VI states that Italy accepts the principle that “‘ natives 
of Italian East Africa should not be compelled to undertake 
military duties other than local policing and territorial de- 
fence.” Annex VII allows the free exercise of their religion to 
British nationals and British religious bodies in Italian East 
Africa. The Suez Canal has an Annex (No. VIII) and a note. 
Both say the same thing, 7.e., that Great Britain and Italy 
“re-affirm their intention always to respect and abide by 
... . the Convention ” (October 29, 1888) ‘‘ which guarantees 
at all times, and for all Powers, the free use of the Suez Canal.” 
This re-affirmation is noted by the Egyptian Minister to 
Rome. 


The Middle and 
Near East 


In one important note, the Italian Government declare that 
their Libyan garrison is being diminished at the rate of 1,000 
men a week. Half the troops will go back to 
Italy. Finally there is in this Roman Pact a 
Bon Voisinage agreement between Great 
Britain, Italy and Egypt, which is of the very greatest 


Bon 
Voisinage 
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importance for further peace and good understanding. This 
is a general agreement to 
co-operate for the preservation of good neighbourly relations be. 
tween the said territories, and to endeavour by every means in their 
power to prevent raids or other unlawful acts of violence being carried 
out across the frontiers of any of the above-mentioned territories ; 
agree that in view of the fact that, by virtue of the Italian Decree 
of April 12, 1936, slavery was prohibited in Ethiopia, as it had already 
been abolished in the other above-mentioned territories, the good 
neighbourly relations referred to above shall include co-operation to prevent 
the evasion of the anti-slavery laws of the respective territories. 
agree that nationals of the other Party shall not be enrolled in the 
native troops, bands of formations of a military nature maintained in 
the above-mentioned territories, including in particular any such 
nationals who are deserters from the troops, bands or formations 
maintained in, or refugees from the territories of the other Party. 
(Our italics.) 
Abyssinia was a slave-owning country, and her nationals 
raided into Kenya and the Sudan. The passage we have 
italicised means that—at last—we shall have order on two 
frontiers—Kenya and the Sudan—which have been very 
troublesome. 


A GREAT deal of nonsense is being written and talked about 
the situation of the Italians in Abyssinia. We are told that 
they are unable to subdue the tribes and that 
the country is in a state of serious unrest, etc. 
That the new rulers of Abyssinia have their 
difficulties there can be no doubt, all taking over of con- 
quered races and unorganised territory is difficult, and the 
Italians have to find out the things which colonial Powers 
must learn. But we, who are an old colonising Power, 
should remember some of our own experiences before we 
make the kind of criticisms which are now ventilated in the 
press and elsewhere. How, for instance, did we fare in the 
Sudan, which we conquered forty years ago? We had 
much the same sort of claims there as Italy had over Abyssinia, 
claims based upon old disasters and the menace to our own 
interests and those of Egypt, which savage and slave-raiding 
neighbours made. After long preparation, we decided to 
take the country and in September, 1898, after a three years’ 
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ampaign, and a good deal of fighting, we won the Battle of 
Qmdurman, which broke the power of the Mahdi and gave 
ys the Sudan after a great slaughter of the Sudanese. 
The country is a huge one and it was inhabitated by 
ferce fighting tribes. With all our experience of such 
‘ventures, and the whole weight of the British Empire behind 
the Sudanese administration, it took our experienced 
overnors sixteen years to get order and law all over the 
land, and to bring the provinces of this great tract of Africa 
under ourrule. Sixteen years, and yet we expect the Italians 
to have done similar work in three! Really the critics of 
Italy are unreasonable to expect her to do so very much 
better than we did at the height of our power. 


On April 19 Mr. G. M. Trevelyan, the historian of Garibaldi, 
wrote a letter to The Times, which was intended to remind 

his countrymen of what they are apt to 
‘Acoma forget, namely, the history of modern Italy 
and their own share in it. Lord John Russell, 
the British Foreign Secretary in 1860, with the support of 
his countrymen, went out of his way to defend the “‘ breaches 
of peace and international law” committed by Garibaldi, 
Cavour and Victor Emmanuel, who founded the Italy we 


know. 

“Yet the British enthusiasts of that day would have been short- 
sighted indeed if they failed to foresee that a United Italy, which they 
were helping to create, would some day be the principal Mediterranean 
Power and a very great African Power. 

“That has now occurred. Italy has built a great air fleet to support 
her army and her navy in the Mediterranean. And she has obtained 
Tripoli and Abyssinia by war. Meanwhile the British Empire has, 
in the last two generations, obtained by war, in Africa alone, Basuto- 
land,* Matabeleland, the Sudan, the Transvaal, the Orange Free State, 
and ‘mandates’ in South-West Africa, Tanganyika, and parts of 
the Cameroons and Togoland—besides further vast territories acquired 
without war. There seems, then, every reason for us to say no more 
about Abyssinia, as is laid down in the agreement signed last week. 

“That England and Italy should be on friendly terms is essential 
for the peace of the Mediterranean and of Africa. It is also essential 
for the peace of Europe... .” 


And the distinguished historian goes on to say : 


*Basutoland was not conquered. The Chief Moshesh asked that his 
country should become a British Protectorate. 
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I feel deeply grateful to Mr. Chamberlain for his cheerful couragein} 4 ne 
taking a definite step towards reconciliation, in face of great difficulties os 
in the path. menace 


And so say most of Mr. Chamberlain’s fellow countrymen, 


WHEN ' 
Prime | 


Ir is less than a year since Mr. Chamberlain became the 
first Minister of the Crown, and his great success has been {French - 
in foreign affairs. We can guess what he was fnancia 
up against with a Foreign Minister who could to the 1 
see nothing beyond his personal dislike of Italy, and we cap 
estimate the courage needed when he found that the knot capital 
must be cut and the colleague parted with. The explosion] ,volut 
caused by Mr. Eden’s resignation is too recent to be forgotten,| shich : 
The former Foreign Minister had a following in the Houg 
and in the country, and a group of political adventurers wer 
ready to make use of him. Tadpoles and tapers cried aloud 
that the Government was risking destruction. Now that 
all has gone well, and satisfaction with the Italian Agreement 
is reported from every part of the British Empire, and from 
our well-wishers elsewhere, all the politicos in the House} the res 
and outside it, are rushing to offer bouquets to the Prime premic 
Minister. He deserves them, not only because he was rightl the sit 
about Italy, and courageous in taking the action he did ith ¢) 
but because he evidently has in him the root of the matter) sents 1 
“ Any fool can govern by martial law,” said Cavour, in whow} the Se 
view it needed a statesman to govern by Parliament, “ per-f ment ; 
suading the country and Chamber to take the right cours, 159,00 
by weight of the authority due to wisdom, knowledge ant petwe, 
experience.” * Mr. Chamberlain has shown that he possesses} an en 
real statesmanship, and his position and that of the country by 22 
is thereby advanced. He has tackled one trouble successfully. jn to } 
Others remain, and as he grapples with each of his many great} their 
problems he will find that he has other colleagues, beside resign 
Mr. Eden, who are unequal to their difficult posts. Re) which 
armament needs man-power even more than machinery;} five g 
security demands food production. The Dominions need 4} two ¢ 
clear lead from Britain. With the prestige of his recetl} in §p 
success Mr. Chamberlain must get to work on all these grav’? facto) 
*Garibaldi and the Thousand. G. M. Trevelyan. Chap. II. ' beate 
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eeind.d neglected matters. In the meantime the German 
menace grows every day. 


Waen we last went to press, M. Blum had assumed office as 
Prime Minister and had been hopelessly snubbed by the 

Affe; Senate, which very seldom takes strong action. 
een {French Affaars Ty Vie the House of Lords, the Senate has 
Was} financial power and it refused all but the most limited supplies 


uld} io the new administration. M. Blum’s answer to this was a 


financial programme, which included heavy new taxation, a 

capital levy, and other Socialist items. In the meantime, the 

revolutionary forces moved. Paris has working-class suburbs 

‘Iwhich are Socialist and Communist, ‘‘ La Bande Rouge ”’ is 

the name given to them. In the belief that M. Blum would 

not be strong enough to take action against them, or perhaps 

thinking he would not wish to do so, 20,000 Citroen motor- 

car operatives were induced to start a stay-in strike. This 

movement grew rapidly and was not checked by M. Blum’s 

appeals or even by those of the Communist leaders. Thus 
the response to Blum Socialist finance was more strikes. The 
Premier continued to hold his office while losing his grasp of 
the situation, he had early in April an embittered controversy 
with the Senate on his financial proposals. That body repre- 
‘fsents the landed interests, i.e., the peasant population, and 
the Senators’ position was too strong for the Blum Govern- 
‘ment in the face of the strike figures actually mounting to 
150,000, and the talk of a general strike. On April 8 the duel 
between the Senate and the Socialist Prime Minister came to 
an end in the defeat of the Government’s financial proposals 
by 223 votes to 49. During this debate, M. Caillaux rubbed 
‘Y into M. Blum that although the Senate disliked his proposals, 
their real objection was to him. On this the Government 
resigned and M. Daladier was asked to form a Government, 
‘) which he did, but without the Socialists, who refused the 
if five seats he offered them in the Cabinet, because he laid down 
two conditions. The first that there must be no intervention 
It in Spain, and the second that stay-in strikers must leave the 
factories. M. Blum has since taken the attitude of a thoroughly 
beaten and disgruntled man. 
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On Monday, April 11, the names of those included in th 
new Cabinet were announced. They are as follows: 
Prime Minister and 

Minister of Defence: M. Daladier 
Vice-President of the Council: M. Chautemps 
Justice ... M. Paul Reynaud 
Foreign Affairs M. G. Bonnet 
Finance ... M. Marchandeau 
Interior ... M. Sarraut 
These Ministers form an inner Cabinet which meets every 
day. There are fourteen others, of whom the ablest js 
M. Mandel, one of M. Clemenceau’s men and a first-rate 
organiser. The Cabinet is smaller than the one it replaces, 
On the evening of April 10 the Prime Minister addressed the 
French nation by means of wireless. Speaking as head of 
the Government to all French people, he said : 

I did not seek power. A few months ago I refused it so as to devote 
myself to defence. Now I have responded to the call of the President, 
Issued from the laborious people, to whom I am determined to remain 
faithful, I address the people of France. ... . I ask you to help m 
to bring to successful completion a hard task. ... . 

What we have to preserve is not a cold abstraction, but the freest 
and most humane of all lands. It is in the name of France that I speak 
to every Frenchman. To-night I wish my voice could penetrate into 
every home so that you could all feel with me the gravity of the how. 
. . . I wish above all that in sending out this appeal for effort, work 


and voluntary description I could make every Frenchman feel the 
ardent fraternity which such an effort entails. 


The Daladier 
Ministry 


THE Ministry met the Chamber on April 11. The usual 
declaration was read, and the Chamber then adjourned for 

the various groups to consider whether they 
en th 2, 13 Should support the Government or not. It 

contains no Socialists and no Communists, and 
M. Daladier asked for power to borrow and power to pod 
There was great doubt as to whether he would get support. 
In the event, by one of those eleventh hour volte faces, % 
disconcerting to the enemies of France, the Chamber gave 
practically unanimous support to the ministerial declaration 
(573 votes to 5). There was no time to lose. During the 


week-end the strikes in and around Paris had risen to some} 
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50,000 men, thus making two-thirds of engineering operatives 
inthe district idle. The first action of the new Government was 
in this matter. It was successful. The men returned to work, 
agreed to work for 45 hours a week instead of 40, in return for a 
flat wage increase of 75c. (less than 1d.) an hour, including 
’ overtime. This settlement gave satisfaction to everyone save 
the revolutionary leaders, sent to create in France the oppor- 
tunity desired by her enemies. The disruptive work had been 
visibly that of foreigners, and the French workmen had begun 
to see where they were being led. In this matter of putting 


! France in order the clear lead came from the workmen, they 
were seen to be supporters of M. Daladier’s efforts on April 


‘1 11. The strike once called off, M. Daladier’s position was 


made. The Chamber voted for the ministerial declar- 
ation the same day and on April 13, at 2.30 a.m., the 


Chamber also passed the Special Powers Bill by 508 votes 
to 12. The Senate had passed it unanimously, but then the 
attitude of the Senate was known to be favourable to the 
Ministry. The order in which M. Daladier was supported 
may thus be seen to be (1) the strikers, (2) the Senate, (3) the 
Chamber. It is a truly democratic decision that France 
has made. Great praise should be given to the courage and 
parliamentary skill with which M. Daladier handled the situ- 
ation. He has friends outside his own (Radical) party, the 
Communists do not dislike him and early announced their 
support. The Socialists, though bitter at the fall of the 
Blum Ministry, had their hands forced, they could hardly 
help following the lead given them by the strikers and the 
Communists. 


TuE selection of M. Bonnet as the new French Foreign 
Minister is an interesting one. It is a guarantee that French 
diplomacy will work in close accord with 
~ — British. M. Bonnet will be a very good opposite 
Minister number to Lord Halifax, he is known to be in 
favour of getting on to terms with Italy, and 
he is not anxious—as was M. Paul Boncour—to intervene to 
help the Spanish Reds. M. Boncour fitted very well with 


Mr. Eden, they had the same belief in Geneva, they both 
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disliked Italy, and had leanings to the Left. In the days whe, ft thei 
the British and French Governments were under the influencg| head. 
of the Pacifists, they represented their countries well enough,| taken J 
but with the bursting of the League bubble, and the increag further 
in magnitude of Germany’s power, they became anachronisms French 
M. Bonnet will not encourage the export of weapons to then att 
Spanish Reds, he will certainly support the British Suggestion) pelow | 
that the Abyssinian quarrel be dropped and the new Italian 
Empire recognised. He will welcome, as indeed the French GENER 
in the main do, the healing of the Anglo-Italian breach. By March 
one of M. Bonnet’s friendly critics, M. Pierre Bernus, writing 

hopefully in the Debais of the less quarrelsome trend in{General 
regard to Italy, adds this remark : Victorie 


It is not enough, however, to be passively correct. An active the Fr 
forei olicy is wanted. 
gn policy mount 


We should bear this in mind. Mr. Chamberlain is the firs Barcel 
Minister we have had for twenty years who has realised the has als 
need for diplomatic action apart from peroration. The there i 
French have been almost in as bad a case. ‘‘ Back to Work” Catalo 
should be the diplomatic motto of both countries. 


has ne 


tti 
During the last week of March and the first half of Apri oa 


the exchange market for French francs was largely in suspense, ill» 
ms There were labour troubles, there was a Blum the B 
oe Politics Ministry, there was a long delay in finding a} o.qy 
ai Francs reasonable government, and at one time the “ts 
franc went to 164. The market in francs (ype 
virtually disappeared for the time being and was not revived prisor 
to any great extent by M. Blum’s financial plans, which were}), ., 
published on April 5. By then the French Government had} 541, 
nearly reached the limit of its borrowing power. The Blum} _,,, 
proposals, which were turned down by the Senate, after an Eqyor, 
embittered discussion, included a capital levy and the aboli- f 
tion of bearer shares. The capital levy would have borne very } 
hardly on the peasant and farmer class who cannot disguise 
their holdings, and the general Nazification of French finance, § fil 
preconised in the Blum scheme, was very much disliked. It 
led to the fall of a weak Government, and its one merit was f 
that it finally shocked the French into realisation of the state} 
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When }f their affairs and prepared them for the effort which lies 
uence}shead. Three days after M. Daladier’s Government had 
ough,| taken power, the franc had risen to 158, and would have gone 
Tease} further had it not been checked by the operations of the 
isms,| french equalisation of exchange. Towards the end of April 
O the?sn attack was made upon it which drove it once more ~ 
ation) below 160. 

alian 

ench} jaygRaL FRaNco made a big and steady push at the end of 
But) arch along the Pyrenean and Arragon front. This has taken 
Ting : him into Catalonia, and he is now on the sea- 
d in General France's coast at Vinaroz, and has thus cut the Red 
forces in half. His drive to the North, along 
activelthe French border, has taken the Nationalist troops over the 
mountain country where are the power stations on which 
firs Barcelona so largely depends. The little Republic of Andorra 
thethas also cut off the electrical power generated in its hills, and 
The there is hope that the valuable machinery may be undamaged. 
vk Catalonia, which has been in chaos since the civil war began, 
has now been hammered into obedience to the Reds, who are 
_ [putting up a strong defence of their remaining territory. It 
pal jontains three Governments. That of the Spanish Reds, as 
ist. twell as what is left of the Catalonian Government, and also 
the Basque Government, which fled when the Nationalists 
8 "Foonquered that country. In Barcelona the fact that the 
game is lost is realised, and the Times Correspondent in 
Marseilles has expressed the grave anxiety felt for the 10,000 
prisoners and hostages held there. Writing on April 13, 
he said that the massacres of Madrid might be repeated, 
while General Franco’s sympathisers—called the Fifth Column 


im} —were unarmed in the midst of the defeated Anarchists. 
“4 There is already an orgy of arrests. 

ri. 

on Houses are being visited at night when their occupants are at home, 
y and such persons as are considered potential members of the “ Fifth 
me Column ” are arrested. On a recent night two cinema theatres were 
ct, F filled with detained persons. ... . 

It Observers feel that in case of an emergency only international inter- 
as P vention can prevent a great slaughter. 

te Besides the “ Fifth Column ” there is also the problem of spies, for 


General Franco’s information service is an efficient one. 
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A serious difficulty has arisen over the housing of prisoners. A 
number have been held in the harbour since January in two pris 
ships, these being passenger liners converted into temporary places 
of detention. One of the two ships contains political prisoners—that is, 
sympathisers with General Franco. 


The situation is therefore one of great danger for Francists 
and anyone suspected of luke-warmness. 


THE propaganda against General Franco, his Moorish troops) 


his Italian allies, and his German technicians has been y 
powerful and noisy that we have heard ven 


In Spanish little about the remarkable men who hay: 


Morocco 


enabled him to draw near to victory. One gf 


these is Sefior Juan Beigweder, who, first as Secretary ¢ 
Native Affairs, and then as High Commissioner, has rule 
Spanish Morocco during the time of strife. A useful artic 
on his work, by F. H. Mellor, appeared in the Saturday Review 
on April 16. It gives a picture of effort and success. Th 
difficulties were immense. 

At the beginning it must have been a question of making brick 
without straw with a vengeance. To start with, nearly all the be 
men were sent to Spain and many of those who remained, though williy 
enough, were totally inexperienced and rather overcome by the quicken 
ing of the tempo. But the High Commissioner seemed to be even: 
where, and his spare alert figure became as well known in the trilil 
villages as in the streets of Tetuan. When mistakes were made, ani 
this was no infrequent occurrence, he put them right and succeeded by 
working day and night in keeping the Moors contented, recruiting ma 
for the army, and maintaining complete tranquillity in the zone. Ty 
strain for a man of his nervous, highly strung temperament must ha 
been tremendous, especially when it is remembered that as High Con 
missioner in time of war he could never leave his post. Morocco bi, 
ever since the Nationalist movement began, been a key position, aul 
to hold it in addition to a handful of men he had only his own pe 
sonality and popularity with the Moors—assets which were worth 2 
Army corps. 

Moors, even more than Spaniards, need to be kept in gos 
business. Pageants, bands, feasts were organised, and itt 
trips to Mecca were given. 


How he did it all one cannot imagine considering the limitations 
his resources, but no enchanter ever used more powerful spells. 


Further, reinforcements had to be sent to Spain, Moron 


had to be held by a good garrison. 


OW 
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) Tar reinforcements, we are told, often came from over the 


frontier. 
Difficulties Though all were anxious to enlist it was essential 
sufficient tribesmen should be left behind to reap the har- 
vest and till the fields and yet it was equally essential the Moorish 
regiments in Spain should receive regular reinforcements. One would 
have thought there was no solution to the problem, but a way out re- 
vealed itself, and I am broadcasting no secret when I say that for 
months past the large majority of Moorish recruits have come from 
the French Protectorate, a state of things the French with their 
enormous frontier have been unable to prevent. 
It is a fact that tribes do not recognise the frontiers we have 
created for them all over Africa. French Moroccans do not 
feel that they are different from Spanish Moroccans. Where 
their brothers fight they will join in the fray. In the same 
way the question of nationalism has come to the fore at this 
time of disturbance in both French and Spanish Morocco. 
Sefior Juan Beigweder has not discouraged this or the coloured 
shirt mania. He plays one group against the other. His 
troubles will not end with the war. 

A... problem and one which will have to be solved is the 
repatriation of the Moorish troops on the conclusion of the Spanish 
War. It is said there are no less than 50,000 of them fighting in Spain 
and this may very well be true since there is known to be a Moroccan 
Army Corps at present in action. Perhaps the solution will be to 
repatriate them by degrees—over a period of several years—keeping a 
number to perform garrison work in Andalusia. Certainly no one would 
view with enthusiasm the appearance of 50,000 warriors complete with 
rifles and ammunition on the Moroccan stage. .. . . 

Whatever happens it is to be hoped that nothing will disturb the 
tranquillity of the admirable French Protectorate, which is now being 
administered in a manner deserving of unqualified admiration. 

We hear all too little of the success of French administration 
in Morocco, and this tribute is well deserved. 


Herr Hitier has brought the political instrument known as 
the Plebiscite almost into the daily life of the Germans. He 
held one on April 10 to know whether his 
lieges were in favour of the seizure of Austria. 
The figures announced showed that he had a 98 per cent. 
majority. They may, or may not, be accurate—there is no 
means of telling, and it is evident that Herr Hitler believes 


VOL. ox 2 


Plebiscites 
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these voting parties to be a valuable part of his propaganda, 
His last affair had novel features, luxurious steamers called 
in foreign countries for such Germans as wished to say “ Ja,” 
The Austrians themselves were made to vote—all but the Jews 
—and a vast majority was also reported from Austria. Yet 
it is certain that what moved Herr Hitler to pounce on 
March 11 was the knowledge that the Austrians were going to 
have a plebiscite of their own on the Anschluss, and that the 
voting would almost certainly have been against union, 
Older plebiscites are worth studying in these days of their 
revival. Napoleon I made himself Emperor of France with 
the help of a plebiscite, when 3,572,329 voted for him, and 
only 2,569 against. This majority is greater in proportion 
than any of Herr Hitler’s. In 1870 Napoleon III held a 
plebiscite “ to do away with the risk of a revolution,” and to 
ensure the succession of his son. It was a brilliant success, 
and it was his last. A year and a half afterwards he was an 
exile and France was a Republic. This fact is an interesting 
comment upon plebiscites and their value as an expression of 
public opinion. They would appear only to be of use to Dicta- 
tors and then only as dope. 


Aut England was shocked on that week-end in March when 
Herr Hitler’s soldiers and police plunged into Austria, seized 

Vienna, imprisoned the head of the Govern- 
al _— ment, Herr von Schuschnigg, and began to 

apply their terrible methods to the Austrians, 
hitherto a sovereign people. The feeling here was intense, the 
horror almost universal. This feeling continues in the pro- 
vinces, in the countryside, and among working people, but 
once again— 


“The Perseverance-Doubters 
And Present Comfort Shirks ” 


got going, as they always do when a genuine feeling is aroused 
among their countrymen. Once more “ the brittle intellec- 
tuals ’’ cracked ‘‘ beneath the strain,” and the London news- 
papers and lunch parties rang with efforts to minimise the } 
meaning of what had happened in Austria. “Herr Hitler ) 


ae 


Cs 


he 
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) had spilled no blood” (except that of Jews and Austrian 


patriots), and ‘perhaps the concentration camps were 
not so bad as they were said to be.” Anyhow, “ what 
can we do?” The answer to that is we can continue to have a 
moral sense, and a sense of self-preservation. We can cease 
to ignore the burglar and his plans, and above all we can keep 
our eyes open and our powder dry. Our minimisers are still 
bleating about “ negotiating’ with Germany. What about, 
and to what end? Are we to give Herr Hitler leave to seize 
all the Danubian countries ? Are we to allow him to possess 
himself of our own and other people’s colonies ? Our minimisers 
would, we know, do all this, and when we were in a hopeless 
situation, owing to their cowardly advice, would tell us that 
“no one could have foreseen” the pikestaff which was 
invisible to them. Fortunately there are not many of them 
and they do not carry weight outside London. The danger is 
that they create a very unwholesome atmosphere in the 
neighbourhood of Parliament and the Cabinet. 


BESIDES our active minimisers, there is a class of person who 
welcomes disaster. These people have rushed into print and 

on to platforms to say that the absorption of 
a Bow Austria by Herr Hitler’s Reich was “in- 

evitable,” ‘ unpreventable.” They have indi- 
cated that as Providence has allowed the hoisting of the 
Skull and Crossbones in Vienna, we should not repine. The 
most eminent of this band of defeatists is the Archbishop of 
Canterbury who, in a recent debate in the House of Lords, 
referred with unction to the seizure of Austria as a bloodless 
revolution, and actually told the House that an anonymous 
correspondent of his had written to say how pleased the 
Austrians were at losing their nationality, their arts, their 
ancient culture. These statements always come from people 
who have been mistaken in their outlook on the world ever 
since they began to concern themselves with foreign affairs, 
and, as they are still in a fog, their utterances darken counsel 
and confuse the mind of the public. The Archbishop is one 
of those who were unwilling to believe that Germans were 
what they have always been, a predatory race, ruthless in 
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war, and treacherous in peace. Now, largely by means of the 
League of Nations and the British Pacifists, Germany is once 
more powerful and pouncing, and our mistaken Pacifists are 
trying to hide their own great responsibility in this matter by 
pretending that all that is happening is “ inevitable.” None of 
it was inevitable if we had not thrown away the fruits of ou 
hard and bitter victory. Neither Germany’s breaches of the 
financial clauses of the Versailles Treaty, nor her re-armament, 
her recapture of the Rhine Provinces, her insolent seizure of 
power in Danzig, her Austrian coup. All these things have 
happened because we did not hold to the Treaty of Versailles, 
because we disarmed, and finally because we picked a quarrel 
with Italy over Abyssinia. 


THE Germans are a passionate and predatory people. They 
are easy to work up into the famous Furor Teutonicus, and 
the new form of Government in Germany suits 
them perfectly. They are treated like serfs— 
German serfdom was only abolished in 1808-16, 
they are praised, appeals are made to their very genuine 
patriotism, they are asked to sacrifice themselves, and above 
all they are promised plunder. Germany is to be «ber alles, 
“First Vienna, then the rest of the world,” chanted the 
Nazis as they marched into that town. With such people 
arrangements are impossible. ‘ Tell big lies,” says Herr 
Hitler in Mein Kampf, “they are more easily believed.” 
‘“* Only keep your word as long as it suits you,” said Frederick 
the Great. To this cold and cynical policy, which directs 
Germans, is added an hysterical frenzy, which we in this 
country do not at all understand. It is the kind of thing 
that embarrasses an Englishman, who thinks such emotions 
should not be felt, much less displayed. Anyone who cares 
to realise the length to which hysteria can go may do so by 
turning on his wireless set to any public assemblage held in 
Germany. The writer did this for Herr Hitler’s recent 
Leipzig gathering. The meeting had been going on for some 
time when we reached Leipzig, for a speaker was on his feet, 
though he went on for two hours more. He was holding the 


Dangerous 
Hysterics 


meeting until the arrival of Herr Hitler. He abused Herr von } 
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Schuschnigg and the Jews. To say that he “ spoke” is the 
wrong word, for he tore passion to tatters on a diapason which 
no Englishman could ever reach for more than a second, and 
then only if he was saying “‘ They’re off” in describing the 
start of the Derby or Grand National. 


Tur meeting applauded at stated intervals. There were no 

interruptions and—apparently—no spontaneous bursts of 

. : applause. After the speaker sat down there was 

Nazi Technique ven pause during which a commentator told 

us at five minute intervals that 25,000 Germans were waiting 

to hear their Fiihrer at Leipzig, and several millions every- 

where else. Then he told us that the said Fiihrer was driving 

towards the hall, and at last he announced the arrival in a 

shriek of ““ HE comes! Hr comes! HE IS HERE!” No 

print can possibly convey the yells emitted by the com- 

mentator, whose duty it was to rouse his distant audience to 

enthusiasm. Then followed long applause. American base- 

ball matches have been drawn upon for modern German 
method. ‘“‘ HittER ! H1TLER! ” chanted the crowd in unison, 
and phrases like “OurR LEADER WE THANK,” rather 
difficult to catch on the wireless. Altogether the organised 
enthusiasm lasted several minutes. Then an unnamed speaker, 
in language of passionate devotion, addressed Herr Hitler. 
“Mein Fiihrer!”’ and made ashort speech abusing Schuschnigg 
and the Jews, and ransacking the German language for terms 
of servile adulation. We wondered how the object of this 
could sit there and bear it. After this preparation—the 
meeting had already lasted some three hours—Herr Hitler 
spoke. “Germans ”’ he said—no other beginning—and then 
followed an hour and a half of abuse of the Jews and Schusch- 
nigg, praise of himself and His Germans, with images of the 
glorious future of Germany and those other Germans he 
would rule. The meeting applauded, not with the roar of 
enthusiasm which greets an English political leader, but more 
as though they were in too great awe to be enthusiastic. They 
sounded hypnotised—and probably were. But how dangerous 
all this is, 
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Durine the meetings held to celebrate the Anschluss, Her 
Hitler referred to himself several times as the instrument 
chosen by the Almighty. This is common form, 
The German Emperor often did the same, 
Speaking at Brandenburg in 1892 he said: 
“T am helped . . . By My feeling of responsibility to the Rule 


The True Hun 
Spirit 


of all, and that he, OUR OLD ALLY oF RosBack, will not leave me in | 


the lurch. He has given himself such endless trouble with our old Mark 

and with our House that we can assume that He has not done this for 

nothing.” 
So far Herr Hitler has not beaten this speech of the German 
Emperor claiming God as his Ally, but he very often says 
things like the speech of the Emperor’s at Wilhelmstrasse ip 
March, 1898: 

“Where the German Eagle has taken possession and has implanted 

his talons in a land, that land is German and will remain German.” 
While the Emperor’s order to the German contingent embark. 
ing for China in 1900 is in the true Teutonic note : 


“No quarter shall be given, no prisoners taken. . . . Just as the 
Huns, a thousand years ago . . . . gained a reputation for sternness, 
in virtue of which they still live ....° ete., ete. 


Sweet, sunny people, so kindly and friendly ! 


On April 18 some 250 Iron Guards were arrested in Bucharest 
and elsewhere in Roumania in the belief that that organisation 

was plotting to overthrow the Government, 
On the Danube : ‘ 

Only those found in possession of arms and 
ammunition were arrested. Among the detained were M. 
Codreanu, the head of the Iron Guard, Father Cristicu and 
M. Clime, formerly President of the All for the Fatherland 
party, and the Buna Vestire, the Iron Guard newspaper, 


was suspended. The country is quiet. The King is virtually | 


a dictator, but in his struggle with the Iron Guard, which 
organisation was run on Nazi lines until its virtual sup- 
pression, he is undoubtedly up against a very powerful body 
with affiliations outside Roumania. So certain is he of this 
that all magistrates in Roumania, from the Chief Justice 


of the Court of Cassation down to Assistant Magistrates, 


have been ordered to make returns of their property both at 
home and abroad. This measure is necessary in order that 
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) the fortunes of those Judges, whose wealth seems suspect, 


may be controlled. The Danubian countries are in for a 
troubled time. A great Power has once more joined their 
ranks and the Power’s old motto is “‘ Divide to Rule.” The 
countries now in the greatest danger are Hungary and Czecho- 
slovakia and much will depend upon the statesmen of those 
countries. After the War, Hungary, feeling aggrieved at the 
frontiers imposed by the Treaty of Trianon, was drawn into the 
orbit of Germany and pursued an anti-Austrian and anti- 
Czechoslovakian policy. The restoration of Archduke Otto to 
Austria might have saved the Danubian states had Hungary 
and Czechoslovakia not bitterly opposed the idea. The covn- 
tries of the old Austrian Empire, who each insisted upon setting 
up as a separate entity after the War, are now faced with a 
danger greater than any they had dreamed of, namely, their 
absorption into a wholly alien body politic, where their 
hopes and traditions alike will be ignored. 


THERE is great uncertainty as to what is actually happening 
in the Far East, where the Japanese invasion of China is 
_ said to have met with checks, the nature of 

The Struggle in which are not fully known. The fact is that 
China is protected from conquest not only by 

her vast area, but by her chaotic condition, her state of 
anarchy making it difficult for a conqueror to seize hold of 
provinces where, even if towns and railway junctions are 
captured, the permanent condition of banditry renders 
government very difficult. The Japanese are a great military 
and organising nation, but when they ceased to confine their 
objectives to North China, and attacked Middle China and 
the coastal region, the enterprise became infinitely more 
difficult to accomplish. Lately we have heard nothing about 
threats to Hong Kong, and this is no doubt because the 
Japanese feel that further antagonism of the Western Powers 
would in no way help their military objective, and would 
leave them friendless, save for Germany, in a world where 
re-armament is general. In our case the re-building of our 
Navy, the re-creation of our Air Force and the vigorous policy 
of our Prime Minister has put Great Britain back on the map 
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of the world, from which our Pacifists and their foreign allies 
had temporarily removed her. Japan is once more aware of 
our power, as we are of her strength. Perhaps in time the 
two countries will get back to the terms of good will on which 
they dwelt before the era of Washington Treaties and Geneva 
gatherings. In the meantime Japan is having a tremendous 
fight in China, not only against another race, but against 
disorder fomented by the Kuomintang. It is interesting to 
note that, according to the Daily Telegraph’s Peking corre. 
spondent on April 12, “. . . the Chinese are committed to a 
publicity campaign of continuous ‘ victory’ claims.” This 
coincides with the arrival in London of a Chinese Mission 
to raise money here. 


THE Japanese have attempted to forbid the Yangtse to all 
but their own shipping. The claim is disputed by the 
British Government, but as we have insufficient 

——. Naval forces to take adequate action we have 
to abide the consequences. The only comfort 

we have is that our politicos do not represent the fibre of 
the nation. There have come tales of simple heroic naval 
action and resource from China, which make us realise that 
our sailors are what they always were: first class. The 
Times correspondent in Shanghai some time back told the 
story of H.M.S. Ladybird, the gunboat which was shelled by 
the Japanese, when British merchant ships were heavily 
machine-gunned a mile below Wuhu. It was as follows :— 
H.M.S. Ladybird at once got under way to protest and to draw 


off the Japanese fire from the merchant vessels, whereupon the Japanese 
field batteries on the right bank began to shell her at point-blank F 
range. The Ladybird then steamed for the batteries until she f 
was so close that the guns could not be depressed enough to bear on her. | 


About 100 rounds were fired at her, and she was hit six times. 


One shell exploded on the stokers’ mess deck, Sick Berth Attendant F 
Lonergan being killed and eight other men present having narrow f 
escapes. Captain O’Donnell, Flag-Captain to the Rear-Admiral, f 


Yangtze, who was brought to Shanghai by aeroplane after the rescue 


of the Panay survivors, was wounded in the hand by a piece of | 
shrapnel while on the bridge, and Petty Officer Smallwood was ¥ 
wounded in the eye. Great admiration has been aroused by the | 
manner in which the captain of the Ladybird, Lieutenant-Commander } 


ov 
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H. D. Barlow, steamed his ship under the guns. Captain O’Donnell 
took the wheel, in spite of his wounded hand. Petty Officers Hawkins 
and Smallwood and Shipwright Lillywhite also showed great courage, 
voluntarily remaining exposed on the forecastle during the shelling 
in order to carry out essential duties there. 

The Japanese fire, besides damaging the forward 6 in. gun, holed 
the gunboat below the waterline, and it was found necessary to keep 
the pumps going during the whole voyage to Shanghai where she has 
come to refit. The Ladybird refrained from returning the fire out of 
consideration for the safety of the merchant vessels. 


This reads like a page from our proud naval history. 


An Admiralty pilot on the Yangtse the same day showed 
the true “‘ Nelson touch,” this time in life-saving. He was 
a Captain J. W. Hurst, of Sunderland, and he 
Pilot's had with him Ah-Yuan, the Ladybird’s chief 
esource 
mess-boy; the latter had collected a scratch 
crew. Captain Hurst put these heterogeneous elements on 
board a sinking tug and— 
jammed her between the blazing Jardine Matheson steamer Tuck Wo 
and a hulk. He thus formed a bridge to the shore across which some 
500 persons, passengers and crew, were able to escape from the Tuck 
Wo. Captain Allinson, Master of the Tuck Wo, and the Chief Officer, 
Mr. Fitzhubert, who had taken refuge on the forecastle, were finally 
forced by the intense heat to jump into the river, from which Captain 
Hurst rescued them. After these exploits Captain Hurst, with the 
help of the Ladybird, which had by then got up steam and slipped her 
cable, went to the assistance of other British ships in trouble. 


While the T’uck Wo rescue was in progress bombs were falling 
on all sides. One man was killed on board the tug, which was damaged 
by splinters, and pandemonium reigned both ashore and afloat. It is 
felt here that Captain Hurst’s seamanship and Ah-yuan’s initiative 
and gallantry both deserve more than passing recognition. 

It is a picture to warm the heart. The competent English 
officer, the gallant Chinese waiter, the coolness, the courage, 
seem to belong to another age, and yet we are certain that 
our people are what they always were, brave, cheerful, 
resourceful and, above all, leaders of men. 


On May 18 a General Election will be held in South Africa 
which is of general interest to the British Empire. General 
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Hertzog, the Prime Minister, has been in office for fourteen 
years, during which time he has succeeded in so attenuating 

the bonds attaching South Africa to the 
pod = Empire that they are now perilously slender, 
a The fact that General Smuts, with Mr. (now 

Sir Patrick) Duncan and others, joined Genera] 
Hertzog’s Government a few years ago has in no way modified 
this anti-British policy. Any concessions made to them must 
have been of a purely personal order, for little trace of their 
former political tenets is to be found in recent legislation, 
General Hertzog himself has been more consistent. He had 
to leave the Botha Government in 1911 owing to the expres. 
sion of his anti-British views, since when he has neither varied 
nor retracted them. He is the only Prime Minister who has 
ever held that office anywhere in the British Empire who has 
refused to take the Privy Councillor’s Oath. Since he has been 
the head of the Union Government he has made effort after 
effort to abolish the word “ British” as applied to South 
Africans, and nothing great or small, which links that country 
to the rest of the Empire, has been left undisturbed. He has 
hauled down the Union Jack, and seen to it that the King’s 
toast is not honoured in its proper place at banquets. He 
has begun to abolish the use of the National Anthem by 
substituting another tune set to very different words. He 
used the abdication of King Edward to emphasise the separa- 
tion of the Crown of the British Empire from the South 
African Crown. South Africa, a separate kingdom, “like 
Hanover,” waits in General Hertzog’s mind for the day when 
she can be made into a republic. 


Wir the Nationalist, the open Republican Party, General 
Hertzog has only a quarrel of ins and outs. Their tenets are 
his. As they are more outspoken he uses 
them to frighten such British South Africans 
as are mugs enough to believe that the Smuts- 
Hertzog group are less disloyal than the Republican group. 
Under stress of the general election a good deal of camouflage 
is cracking. Ministers are wooing, at one and the same time, 
ardent republican districts which demand instant separation, 


The Other 
Parties 
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and British constituencies, where there is no desire for any 
preak in Empire ties, and where the tendencies of the last 
fourteen years have aroused great heart burnings. The 
Government will lose many seats, some to their Nationalist 
opponents. This will not greatly affect the future of South 
Africa, for there is only one party in South Africa whose policy 
stands for the continuation of the Imperial connection. It is 
the Dominion Party, led by the gallant Colonel Stallard, who, 
with the help of Mr. Coulter and Mr. Marwich, his indefatigable 
lieutenants, has at last really created a strong group of anti- 
secessionists. This party stands not only for the Imperial 
connection, but also for an enlightened native policy, justice 
to all men, and the cessation of graft. ‘“‘ Back to Liberal 
British Ideals” might be their motto. They will increase 
their hold on the electorate in spite of the tremendous effort 
made by the Government party to eliminate these incon- 
venient reminders of the British connection. 


On March 28 Mr. Malcolm MacDonald made a very important 
statement about the future of the South African Protectorates. 

Generals Hertzog and Smuts are anxious for 
ow — the incorporation of these wholly native coun- 
Protectorates tries in the Union for two reasons. The first 

is that they cannot get the six million natives 
already in the Union into the absolute subjection they desire 
until the natives of Swaziland, Basutoland and Bechuanaland, 
who at present enjoy the protection of the Imperial Govern- 
ment, are placed on a level with Union natives. As long as 
the British flag flies over the Protectorates all native South 
Africans feel that some hope remains for their people. The 
other reason for which the Boer leaders covet the Protectorates 
is that it is difficult for them to declare a Republic on the 
de Valera model with three British enclaves in their midst. 
For both these reasons, therefore, pressure has been put on 
the Dominion Secretary, and this pressure would have been 
effective months ago had it not been for the splendid fight 
put up in Parliament by certain groups of Conservative, 
Liberal and Socialist Members. Now, however, Mr. 
MacDonald has been induced to lend himself to a scheme 
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which has a plausible sound, and should therefore be regarded 
with great suspicion by all who have the welfare of the 
natives at heart. 


On March 29, in the House of Commons, and after making 

the usual statement, namely, “‘ that transfer should not take 
place until the wishes of the natives of the 

a * Donald’s territories had been most carefully considered,” 

” area the Dominion Secretary announced that he 
and General Hertzog have 


agreed to constitute a standing joint advisory conference consisting 
of the Secretary for Native Affairs and two other officers of the Union 
Government together with the Resident Commissioners of the three 
High Commission Territories, whose function it will be to study openings 
for co-operation between the Union Government and the administrations 
in matters affecting the development of the territories and to consider 
any matters of joint concern to the Union and the territories such as 
prevention and control of animal diseases, marketing of produce, pre. 
vention of bubonic plague, etc. The establishment of this Advisory 
Conference would not, of course, affect the present responsibility of 
His Majesty’s Government in the United Kingdom for the government 
of the territories. 
It should be said that the Union Government, in flagrant 
dereliction of their undertakings, have hitherto used “ matters 
of joint concern” to starve the territories, and that Mr, 
MacDonald has stood by and allowed them to do so. The 
- above was not the whole of the statement. 


THis body, or whatever it is, is to study the question of 
how to hand over the reluctant natives, for, and let us make 
no mistake, this is the intention of the Union 
Government, and it is one which three remote 
Native Commissioners, unsupported by the 
High Commissioner (who is not mentioned) or Mr. MacDonald, 
are not likely to be able to resist. Mr. MacDonald will 
perhaps be glad to see the last of a troublesome matter. 
He is hopeful of transfer, he said on March 20 :— 


It has also seemed to us desirable that the peoples of the territories 
should have before them a clear picture of the terms on which the 
transfer of the Government would take place, if decided upon. Such 
terms would naturally follow closely the provisions of the Schedule 


The Slippery 
Slope 


to the South Africa Act of 1909, but it seems to us important that His } 


Th 
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Majesty’s Government in the Union should set them out in a more 
convenient and more complete form, so that the peoples of the territories 
may appreciate the conditions under which the territories would be 
governed, the position in regard to the maintenance of the tribal insti- 
tutions of the natives, the economic advantages which the Union Govern- 
ment anticipate would accrue to the peoples of the territories and 
any other relevant matters. 


The announcement was greeted in the House by a storm of 
questions from Members. We can only hope that they will 
keep their eyes open and watch what is going on in this all- 
important matter. It is unlucky that we have apparently 
got a High Commissioner in South Africa who is not consulted 
and whose voice is never heard, and a Dominion Secretary 
whose continued refusal of papers on this vital subject 
amounts to a public scandal. 


Most of the press in South Africa is muzzled and is forced 
to support Government policy, whatever the men who write 
may think. But on this native question not 
even the Government, or those who wish to 
exploit the native territories, have been able altogether to 
suppress the anxiety felt by British South Africans on behalf 
of the natives. The Star of Johannesburg, a Government 
organ, had a powerful leading article on April 1, describing 
what the natives risked losing : 


The officers of the British Colonial Administration, including the 
police, command the general respect of the natives. It can hardly be 
claimed for the Union Native Affairs Department... . . It is true 
that the record of the Imperial Government is not impeccable, that 
the territories have been to a certain extent neglected and starved of 
the resources necessary for the development of agriculture, the com- 
bating of erosion, the fostering of tribal crafts and small-scale industry, 
the expansion of education and medical services, etc. But their inhabi- 
tants have—which means much to the native—a sense that the white man 
among them is a protector, not an exploiter, that the land and its customs 
are theirs, and that they are secure from the sjambok and the shotgun. 
(Our italics.) 


Local Protests 


The proposal to put natives under a Government whose laws 
enslave, and whose customs permit their ill-treatment should 
be rejected. The only hope of this lies in the British 
Parliament and its understanding of its responsibilities. 
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On April 16 newspapers informed us that Lord Linlithgow, 
the Indian Viceroy, had embarked upon a Gandhi entangle. 
ment in spite of the mess his predecessor got 
se into in consequence of admitting the leader of 
anti-British India to his presence. One of the 
ways in which Gandhi advertises his contempt for King 


George’s representative in India is the manner in which he 


pays his visits to Viceroys imprudent enough to see him, 
The rule at the Viceregal Court—which has only been waived 
for Gandhi—is that those accorded an audience are expected 
to wear their best clothes. Gandhi ostentatiously goes to 
Government House dressed only in a loincloth and shaw, 
and all revolutionary India rejoices when it is seen that this 
insolence is permitted. It should not be forgotten that 
Gandhi will use any tools; he has professed admiration 
and approval of the action of terrorists, one of the worst 


being the murderer Bhagat Singh whom he publicly { 


i bP 


exalted as a “saint and martyr” and urged his hearers 
to follow so good an example. Lord Linlithgow may 
not know the past history of Indian agitation, but 
India knows it and marks each move on the part 
of the revolutionary leaders. No one in India was 
inclined to give weight to the communiqué issued at Delhi 
on April 15 to the effect that the Viceroy had “ no special 
business to discuss with Mr. Gandhi.” Had this been the 
case surely Lord Linlithgow would have avoided being mixed 
up with this arch-agitator, whose sinister presence at 
Government House bodes no good either to the Viceroy or 
to the British Raj. On April 21 the Daily Telegraph 
published the news that 
‘40 political prisoners in Bihar have been released. Only one is now 
in prison, and his release is under consideration” 
The men given their freedom were mostly serving long sentences 


for robbery with violence, bomb throwing, derailing of trains and 
seditious conspiracy. 


The terrorist game will now start once again. 


On April 1 London, Paris and Washington announced that 
they had decided to denounce the Battleship clause of the 


wer 
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London Naval Treaty of 1936, and to build above the level 
laid down by that ineffective instrument. The British and 

American Admiralties will, it is said, shortly 
Battleships and }eoin to build larger battleships. France, 
Propaganda 

while at present not proposing to exceed 
the 35,000 ton limit, acquiesces in the British and 
American arrangement. Our Pacifists cling to the hope that 
Germany and Russia may be persuaded to keep to 35,000 
tons. They may, of course, say they will, and in doing so 
they may deceive those who are always asking to be allowed 
to act as blind man in an old game. We have to remember 
that these persons are still numerous in our community, and 
they appear to largely control the London press. They may 
be roughly divided into two categories. The first contains 
those who naturally misjudge coming events and are only 
convinced that catastrophies occur after they have witnessed 
them. The other category is less silly and more dangerous. 
It consists of those who bewilder counsel. At present the 
venom of attack upon dictatorships is directed against 
General Franco and Signor Mussolini, not against Herr 
Hitler, who is carving up Central Europe, persecuting 
minorities, killing, robbing and ill-treating political opponents 
and threatening order everywhere. We are continually 
forced to ask ourselves what is the force behind this 
perpetual effort to misdirect public opinion in England. It 
is easy to see that only one country benefits by this 
propaganda, and we should suspect those who are the vehicles 
of such mischievous stuff. 


Tue Daily Mail Ideal Home Exhibition, which was opened 
on April 5 at Olympia by Mrs. Neville Chamberlain, has 
again produced a number of novelties. The 
most striking of these is the House of Glass— 
a greater miracle than Cinderella’s slipper, so 
Mrs. Chamberlain described it. The house is designed by 
Miss N. H. Cuthbertson and Mr. D. W. Notley, students of 
the Liverpool School of Architecture. Its walls are composed 
of fluted glass bricks, four inches thick, through which light 
can penetrate, although they are not transparent. All the 


The Ideal Home 
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interior fittings are of glass. There are three bedrooms, a 
living-room and a sun terrace. Life might be quite feasible 
in these peculiar surroundings, but at first one might fee] 
like a fish in a tank. Glass is the dominant note of the 
Exhibition. The main hall has been transformed into a City 
of Glass. The walls have been decorated with glass of 
different colours arranged in the form of hanging gardens 
and the panels are divided by pillars of flexible silver mirrors, 
Perhaps the most popular section of the Exhibition is com. 
posed of ideal gardens laid out according to the plans of 
various contemporary novelists. Mr. Mason has chosen a 
carnation garden, with a lily pond, crazy paths and a low 
hedge at the back. Sir Hugh Walpole gives us a Cumberland 
garden. Even the slates of his Garden House are Cumbrian, 
Miss Agatha Christie prefers a formal garden in which York 
stone is the dominant characteristic. In the ‘ Temple of 
Fitness ” demonstrations and lectures are given by athletes 
and doctors. Every modern development in gas and electric 
fires, in electric methods of cleaning, in rapid cooking is 
represented, much to the horror of the mid-Victorian lady who 
sits doing fancy needlework on the stand labelled “‘ Grandma’s 
Ideal Home.” 


Notuine shows more clearly the foreign influence brought to 
bear upon Pacifist and “ humanitarian” groups in this 
country than their indifference to the slaughter 
and maiming which goes on daily on our roads, 
If there is a battle in Spain, in which the Reds suffer casualties, 
their cries rend the air, and yet the roll of dead and injured 
on British roads during the first three months of this year 
probably nearly equalled that of the Spanish Civil War 
during the same period. The number killed was 1,499 (an 


Road Slaughter 


increase of 53), and the number injured was 45,667, a higher { 


figure by 2,852 than in the corresponding months last year. 
Of the killed 813 and of the injured 17,666 were pedestrians. 
In a statement issued on April 14 the Pedestrian Association 
call attention to the following :— 


‘*“The marked increase in the number of road accidents both fatal 
and non-fatal in March this year as compared with March last years ) 


—s 


—_ 
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very disquieting, particularly as the March figures last year included 

the Easter holiday period.” 
We may therefore look for yet higher slaughter. The fact is 
that public opinion is not yet roused about the danger of the 
roads. There is no powerful foreign interest devoted to 
stimulating public opinion in this matter, Dr. Goebbels and 
the Russian Western European Bureau being alike indifferent to 
road deaths in this country. But to the British themselves 
this matter of perpetual killing is a matter of major concern. 
We should insist that existing penalties be enforced against 
manslaughter by motor, and that those drivers who are 
involved in accidents, whether from proved bad driving or 
merely ill-luck, should have their licences taken away from 
them. A much stricter application of the law is necessary. 
It does not really matter if a few motorists feel themselves 
to be ill-used, the destruction or maiming of some 200,000 
people every year is too serious a matter to be played with 
any longer. 


THat our public system of compulsory education is faulty 
no one will deny. After nearly 70 years of taking unwilling 
children away from their reluctant parents, 
setting them down in rooms for several hours 
‘daily to learn lessons from books and by ear, 
we find ourselves with a population taking little interest in 
learning and with a very low general culture. In conferring 
the boon of “‘ free”? and ‘‘ compulsory” education upon us 
our grandfathers certainly did not foresee this result of their 
efforts. Teachers are apt to believe that longer years of 
schooling, with yet more teachers, more books and more 
schoolrooms would set matters right. One of these, Mrs. 
Parker, President of the National Union of Teachers, spoke 
to this effect on Saturday, April 16, at the Annual Conference 
of the Union. In an endeavour to explain why education 
had failed she asked for ‘“‘ freedom for the child,” by which 
she meant, apparently, that it should have more teachers. 
She objected to “‘ standardised children,” as we all do, but her 
view of freedom had not the usual signification of the word, 


“Liberty ” 
According to . . 


_ unless The Times failed to give her meaning, for she went on 
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to say that, “teachers could not tolerate interference by 
political, sectarian, or economic interests.... The nation’s 
schools existed to produce free citizens of a free and democratic 
State, trained in those attributes of moral courage and 
intellectual honesty which distinguished men from helots,” 
Freedom is a lovely word and it has a beautiful meaning, 
but what exactly did the speaker mean by her suggestion that 
the child should be educated in a sort of vacuum, containing 
no political, religious or economic interests? How would 
this help liberty ? The next passage in her speech does not 
tell us: “‘ Throughout the whole of our system of public 
education ran a tendency to encourage self-seeking and 
individual competition, with the powers of a petty dictator 
as its reward, and to discourage true co-operation and mutual 
help.” If this means anything at all, which is doubtful, 
it is that when the child has been deprived of religion and 
of interest in politics and economics it is also to lose the fun 
and stimulus of competition in class. What a monster it 
would grow to be, and how comforting it is to know that no 
number of Mrs. Parkers will ever be able to produce the 
results they aim at. 


NOTHING is more unattractive than the manceuvrings of 
those who wish to share the notoriety of the enemies of their 

_ country or to curry favour with them. Women 
- race are great sinners in this respect. At the time 


of the South African War there was a lady— 


Miss Emily Hobhouse—who adhered to the Boers with such 
passion that she had to be deported from South Africa, 
where she had arrived to muddy the wells of truth 


The notorious Gandhi has—or had—just such another | 


enthusiastic supporter in the person of Miss Slade, who 
even accompanied him to his interviews with Lord Halifax. 
Now Herr Hitler seems to have acquired an English 


admirer of the same type as Miss Hobhouse and Miss f 
Slade in the person of a peer’s daughter, who is said | 


to express the same devotion for him as did the other 
ladies for the enemies of their country. It is to be noticed 
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that all three women were well born. The least un- 
attractive of the trio was Miss Hobhouse, for, although she 
sought notoriety and sullied the good name of her country, 
she did not ally herself with terrorism. 


Tue Cinque Ports lost their power long ago but they cling 

to the memory of the days when they were among the most 

R important towns in England. They still occa- 

od Cinque sionally confer the freedom of their once 

great cities upon those they wish to honour, 

and when they do so the Charter of Edward I, granted to the 

Cinque Port of Hythe in 1278, is quoted. It relates to the 

privileges of the Freeman, which once extended far and 
were as follows :— 


“ He may be quit of all toll and of all customs ; to wit, of all lastage, 
tallage, passage, carriage, rivage, pontage ; and all wreck ; and of all 
buying, selling, and rebuying, throughout our whole realm, with soc 
and sac and thol and them ; and that he may have love copefree and 
den and strond at Great Yarmouth.”’ 


For the benefit of our readers we add a glossary :— 


Lastage... ron Duty by weight. 

Tallage ue ony Duty by number. 
Passage... wae Landing dues. 

Rivage ne -_ Wharfage. 

Wreck ne ‘ae Right to take possession of a coastal wreck. 
Soc and sac - Feudal dues. 

Thol ae suis Homage to feudal lord. 

Them oa ve Serfdom. 

Love copefree is No market fees. 

ae side Right to dry nets on the shore. 
Strond on Right to land without payment. 


So that in the ar dass to be a Freeman of a Cinque Port 
meant that a man could land both himself and his cargo 
without any payments and that he could subsequently 
market without being taxed on his goods. 


On April 22, at 10.35 p.m., another air record was broken, 
when Mr. H. F. Broadbent landed at Lympne, having flown 
ia till alone from Australia in five days and five 

hours; this is thirteen hours less than the 
time taken by Miss Jean Batten. On the last day of his 
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flight Mr. Broadbent travelled from Cyprus, 2,000 miles away, 
and he had by no means an easy crossing in this lap, for he 
encountered both fog and wind, a thunderstorm over the 
Appenines, and a warning not to land at Le Bourget. At 
Lympne the conditions were most impropitious, it was pitch 
dark and a squall was blowing. As Mr. Broadbent approached 
the aerodrome he was seen to be not more than 200 ft. Up; 
he then made a wide circle towards the Channel and came 
back at a lower level. In spite of the lateness of the hour 
there was a crowd to welcome the record-breaker; he had 
been hoped for since nightfall, and the beacon at Lympne 
had been flashing ever since then. From Australia within 
a week now seems a commonplace, but the strain of such a 
flight is only to be judged by those great adventurers who 
have accomplished it. 


As we go to press the Agreement, debated for several weeks 
between the Dominions Secretary, Mr. Malcolm MacDonald, 
; and the Irish Dictator, Mr. de Valera, is 
ee as published. The initial error made by the 
Government in negotiating with Mr. de Valera, 

without first asking him whether he was inside or outside 
the British Empire, has not in any way been retrieved at 
‘*‘ informal ”’ lunches, where the Irish representative was not 
offended by hearing the King toasted. The weakness of a 
Minister has once more given Ireland an opportunity. The 


last safeguard of the ill-fated Treaty of 1921 has been given § 


up. This is our naval guard at Berehaven, Cobh, and Lough 
Swilly. In return for this permanent weakening of British 
defences we receive a Trade Agreement which is to last three 
years. Only the determination of Ulster saved yet another 
surrender. There are two sorts of persons who are dangerous 
to their own side. The first is the man who creates obstacles 
—that was Mr. Eden’s failing. The other is the man who 
wants any settlement at any cost, no matter what vital 
interests are jettisoned in making it, That is Mr. MacDonald's 
tradition and tendency. 


WHO KEEPETH HIS GOODS IN PEACE? 


History and orthodox tradition alike give the answer to the 
question at the head of this article: “The Strong Man 
Armed.” In three previous contributions to the National 
Review,* I tried to bring out: Firstly, the definite warnings 
we have had to be ready for defence ; secondly, our need for 
a form of National Service; and thirdly, the main causes 
which have led to the breakdown of the “ Voluntary System,” 
which I contended was neither voluntary nor systematic. 

I have been asked to state the grounds upon which I thus 
criticized this so-called system ; they are, briefly : In Europe, 
to take the case of Germany, the manhood of that country 
voluntarily accepts the democratic principle of service for all. 
It cannot, I submit, be reasonably asserted that a population 
of some 70,000,000 virile people have no choice in the matter. 
Not even Hitler, the Great Headquarters Staff, and officialdom 
combined could force universal service on a whole people 
against the united will of that people. My contention, there- 
fore, is that the German, French and Italian people are en- 
titled to retort that theirs is the voluntary system ; whereas, 
in England, but few take upon themselves a duty which 
should pertain to every man educated in the democratic 
duties of citizenship. The English “system’’ amounts to 
this: that in the much abused name of “ Freedom” the 
manhood of Great Britain refuses, for the most part, to fit 
themselves in time of peace to defend or serve their country 
in any military capacity whatever. After all, we have had 
compulsory attendance at school since the year 1870, with the 
result, apparently, that young people are very ill educated 
in civic duties. Since school attendance is obligatory, why 
not extend the rule to National Service ? 

In a letter in The Times of February 15th, Sir Archibald 
Sinclair wrote: ‘‘ The adoption of conscription in time of 
peace would be a defeat for the ideals of freedom and demo- 
cracy.” But did not President Lincoln—a democrat if ever 
man was—adopt conscription? If Sir Archibald Sinclair 
should be right, then it is open to the individual to refuse to 
serve his country in peace by being fit and ready to serve her 
in war. Our “ Voluntary System” implies, it would seem, 
a right to refuse that service, and to impose upon others a 
sacrifice the individual is so selfish as to refuse. Do Sir 


*“We have been Warned” (March, 1937); ‘“‘ What of the Men ?” 
(June, 1937) ; and “‘ Back to the Army Again ” (January, 1938). 
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Archibald Sinclair’s views really represent, as he says, “ liberal, 
democratic principles ?” If a country should be in danger, 
all the men, other than those wanted for essential service, 
should be fit and ready for military duty. Let it be borne in 
mind that, in the event of invasion by air, men, women and 
children may find themselves in the front line with democratic 
freedom liberally to be killed. As the Observer pertinently 
recorded on February 20th: “A community that rejected 
conscription and at the same time failed to volunteer would 
simply be throwing up the sponge.” Is it too much to hope 
that the Board of Education will read, mark, learn and insist, 
not advise, that young people shall be taught to render the 
duties of citizenship, to serve their country that their days 
may be long in the land. 

In a previous article (National Review, March, 1937) I 
suggested that the Government should take the nation into 
its confidence and trust the people to provide adequate man 
power to meet our obligations, a plea endorsed by Mr. Ame 
when speaking in the House of Commons on the 16th of the 
same month. This year, on March 24th, the Prime Minister 
defined our existing commitments which might lead to the 
use of arms for purposes other than our own defence and the 
defence of territories of other parts of the British Dominions 
and Colonies. Those other commitments were stated to be: 
the defence of France and Belgium against unprovoked 
aggression, and our obligations by treaty to Portugal, Iraq, 
and Egypt. Mr. Neville Chamberlain added that there 
remained another case in which we might have to use force; 
that is under the Covenant of the League of Nations to bring 
help to a victim of aggression even though there should be no 
direct obligation to take such action. Such a case, he said, 
would be determined by the judgment of the Government 
as to whether it would be proper under the Covenant so to do. 
Further, the Government has definitely said (House of Com- 
mons, March 26th, 1936) that we cannot be drawn into obliga- 
tions under the Treaty of Locarno in consequence of arrange- 
ments made by France and Russia. It is true that under the 
Covenant we have obligations to Czechoslovakia in common 
with other members of the League, which, however, is not 
now in a position to afford any sort of protection ; so, pre- 
sumably, that State, if attacked, will rely on support from 
France and Russia. 


COLLECTIVE SECURITY. 
No Assembly, no Court, no Council, no advocate, no | 
individual has, as far as I know, answered in this connection 
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the question: Quis custodiet custodes? The Council of the 
League has never faced this problem. Hell is reputed to be 
paved with good intentions. What of the road leading to it ? 
Look on the splintered, defaced, overthrown monuments of 
human effort ; relics of lost causes and broken treaties marking 
that road; foretelling the distracted situation now con- 
fronting the nations. Let us identify some of these ruined 
wayside monuments. The refusal of the U.S.A. to sign the 
Covenant, thus making impotent the Genevan League at its 
birth. The taking of Vilna. The occupation of the Ruhr. 
The seizure of Corfu. The failure of the Lytton Commission. 
The devastating effect on the morale of the League following 
its failure successfully to intervene between Italy and Abys- 
sinia, leading to the breakdown of the Disarmament Con- 
ference. The futile imposition of ‘‘ Sanctions.” The re- 
occupation and fortification of the Rhineland. Danzig, like 
Abyssinia, left in the lurch. Austria annexed by the Reich. 
What a catalogue of inept acts and inert procrastinations, 
followed by prompt decisions and actions by States not of 
the League. There are those who still talk of Great Britain 
being bound legally and in honour to the Covenant. Lord 
Halifax, speaking in the House of Lords on April 8th, 1936, 
got to the root of the matter when he said: ‘“‘ The League 
and the conditions under which it has had to work are 
essentially different from what its fashioners made it.” Such 
being the case, it follows that the signatories of the Covenant 
in 1920 are bound neither juridically nor in honour by its 
terms. They are, I submit, no more so bound than those who 
formally apply for shares in a company issuing knowingly or 
in ignorance, a fraudulent prospectus. 

Fighting the battles of others quixotically, whether in the 
name of the League, or for any other abstract idea, will never 
appeal to the people of England. Admitting, then, that the 
phrase ‘‘ Collective Security ’’ has lost its soporific power to 
comfort those who put their trust in words and unilateral 
disarmament, let us rather cultivate realistic intelligence to 
the end that war may be deferred as long as may be. Inci- 
dentally, what sort of part could a nation disarmed play in 
Collective Security ? What, then, shall take its place? The 
answer to robust minds is—the strong man armed that 
keepeth his goods in peace. How shall Britain recover, as 
Mr. Winston Churchill puts it, the years that the locusts 
have eaten ? 


The National Government see dimly that something 
must be done. They are groping their way towards a 
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perception of what that something is; but food and trained 
men cannot be improvised ; it is lunacy to delay until the last 
moment. In the Government’s defensive plans, as far ag the 
public are permitted to know them, armaments take first 
place. £1,500,000,000 are to be expended on ships, aero. 
planes, guns, mechanized transport and munitions, to gg 
nothing of food. “ What of the men?” Again “ What of 
the food ?” 

One gathers from the general purport of the leading article 
(January 29th) that The Times too is dimly aware that the 
“Voluntary System” has broken down, and that some form 
of National Service is wanted if we are to be ready for defence 
in, say, 1940. Since the date of that article, National Service 
has been advocated by Lord Lothian, Lord Selborne, Sir 
Edward Grigg, Sir William Sharpe, Mr. B. G. Heathcote- 
Amory, Mr. Boothby, and others far more capable than I of 
presenting adequately a case for the consideration of the 
people. Should National Service be put off until the out- 
break of war (it is open to question whether, having regard to 
the Kellogg Pact, any power adhering to that Pact would 
formally declare war) it would then, apparently, be necessary 
for Great Britain to ask for an armistice for, say, at least 
eighteen months: twelve in which to compile a National 
Register, and certainly not less than six in which effectively 
to train officers and men in arms. 

An ultra modern military school of thought holds that 
machines, rather than man power, will be the decisive factor 
in future wars. This theory is, to say the least, open to 
question. Admiral Sir Herbert Richmond has recently 
quoted Queen Elizabeth, when passing an Act in 1597, to this 
effect. Man power is, I submit, not less urgent than machine 
power. The smashing of fortifications is not sufficient in itself. 
History teaches us that even an ostensibly friendly country 
must be effectively occupied, as the Germans took care to 
ensure when annexing Austria. 

The National Government came into power in 1931. What 
did it do until 1936 to put in order the country’s defence ; 
ships, aeroplanes, guns, munitions of war for the three ser- 
vices ? During some five years of office, so far from preparing 
for defence, the Government disarmed the forces of the 
Crown ; the while, potential enemy countries were re-arming 
vigorously. The Cabinet cannot plead ignorance of the 
military policy of other nations at that time, for the then 
Prime Minister (Mr. Baldwin) cynically stated in the House 
of Commons on November 12th, 1936: 
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“ Supposing I had gone to the country (1935) and said that Germany 
was re-arming and that we must re-arm ; does anybody think that this 
pacific democracy would have rallied to that cry at that moment ?” 
The “‘ democratic ’’ Prime Minister, on his own admission, 

thus withheld from the democratic voters of this country 
facts of very grave import which it was clearly his duty 
ublicly to disclose. So much for the mischievous activities 
of those who organized the notorious ‘‘ Peace Ballot.” The 
Government got the votes ; but the people, so easily gulled, 
are now paying the penalty of belated re-armament in the 
colossal sum of £1,500,000,000. 


A NATIONAL REGISTER. 

Inseparable from universal national service is the need 
for the instant preparation of a national register. If we are 
(as professional politicians reiterate until one wonders whether 
they themselves are in doubt) a democratic people demanding 
equality of sacrifice, there should be allocated to each of us 
in peace time his, or her particular job or duty in a national 
emergency. The public question as to whether such a register 
should be made has, I believe, recently had the effect of 
making individuals ask themselves: ‘“‘ How can I serve my 
country should the need arise?” It is all to the good that 
such searching of hearts is going on. The personal problem 
“What can I do?” has arisen from reasonable doubts as to 
whether the prodigious sum of £1,500,000,000 for rearmament 
has been collated with the man power necessary to serve the 
machines themselves. The common belief that, given the 
machines, volunteers for the re-armed services would offer 
themselves may, or may not, be well founded. But surely, 
after the deplorable experience of 1914, when the pick of our 
young men nobly volunteered and were sent half-trained to 
the front, will not be repeated. The efforts of the Govern- 
ment, backed up by an educative crusade on the part of 
Members of Parliament, should be directed to the efficient 
organization of the nation’s man power to the end that the 
blunders of twenty-four years ago may not be reproduced. 

A National Register would record the qualifications for 
duty of men and women, together with their classification and 
allotment of service accordingly. An essential feature of such 
a register would be the discouragement of volunteers from 
ofiering their services to or enrolling in the armed forces ; 
otherwise, we shall find, as in 1914, that pivotal men and 
women are withdrawn from industry at a time when their 
services are vital to the output of factories. The question as 
to how and when an individual should be employed on duty 
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should be decided by a Statutory Manpower Board of Control, 
A present-day question frequently asked is: “* Are the fac. 
tories for the manufacture of clothing, equipment, and other 
requirements for the expansion of existing and for new units 
to be raised, adequately staffed ?”’ If not, what is being done 
to make good the shortage of men and women ? The Govern. 
ment should take the country into its confidence about this, 
as it has already done in the case of employers and employees 
engaged in speeding up and expanding rearmament. 


Some advocates of a National Register hold that it should ? 


be put in hand on a voluntary basis as taking less time to 
compile. That view would appear to depend mainly on the 
numbers voluntarily offering their services to the State as 
compared with those to be registered by Statute. What of 
the individuals who fail voluntarily to register ? It is to be 
hoped that, in common decency, the “ white feather ” inci- 
dents of 1914-15 will not be duplicated. It will be remem- 
bered that during the last war, the Ministry of Defence 
established a register of men liable to conscription. No doubt 
the means by which that register was compiled and adminis- 
tered were recorded in detail, and are available for reference 
to-day. 

It seems to be clear that no voluntary system of regis- 
tration can be devised which would mobilize the whole nation 
for war. Short of the whole nation, a scheme would be 
undemocratic and might impel defeat. The fact that a 
National Register was being prepared would, I believe, give 
confidence to the country generally ; a confidence which is 
lacking to-day when it is rapidly being realized that even a 
“* defensive ’’ war cannot be waged without adequate prepar- 
ation of material and training of personnel in peace-time. 

One noted that during the debate on the Army Estimates 
the commissioned ranks were described, inter alia, as coming 


me 


— 


from “a temple of ancestor-worship,” “a citadel of caste,” 


and ‘‘some 2,000 families.”” What about the late = | 


Marshal Sir William Robertson ? This exception, with many 
others, rather tests these facile ‘‘ rules.” 


Foon. 

The Minister for Co-ordination of Defence, speaking in the 
House of Commons on February 9th, said: 

“ Defence is our primary duty ; home production our next 
duty ; then the problem of what is to be stored can be answered 
by consideration of the factors already ascertained.” How 
long, O Lord, how long ? 

The Minister’s strong point would not appear to be logic. 


—— 


~~ 
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How shall defence be effective if the personnel of the three 
services cannot themselves be fed? Men, as of old, still 
fight and work on their stomachs. No food—no defence. 
No food—no munitions. Why have the responsible Ministers 
neglected to provide for reserves of food available in an 
emergency while building storage accommodation for 
30,000,000 respirators ? What shall it profit a nation to pro- 
tect the mouths and stomachs of the people from gas if no 
food can be put into them ? Would our sailors, soldiers and 
airmen fight with good heart if their families at home were in 
danger of starvation ? The greatest benefactor to his country- 
men is he who now makes two ears of wheat grow where 
formerly but one grew. 


One cordially agrees that home production is essential ; 


but why classify it as “the next duty”? If it should be 


merely the next duty, will the Minister for the Co-ordination 
of Defence see to it that his colleagues, the Secretaries of 
State for War, Air, and the Minister of Transport respec- 
tively abstain from the acquisition of thousands of acres of 
cultivated land for camps, bombing ranges, and roads ? 
The last-named enemy of food production is the worst ; for 
not only does he make large areas of the good earth unpro- 
ductive, but actually renders it a heavy recurrent charge on 
the public for road maintenance. Well might the distracted 
farmers say to Whitehall, adopting the sense of the protest 
made by the children of Israel in Egypt, “‘ Why dealest thou 
thus with thy servants ? Land is taken away from us, yet 
they say unto us ‘ Grow Corn,’ and thy servants are reviled ; 
but the fault is in thine own people.” Have the factors men- 
tioned by Sir Thomas Inskip on February 9th now been 
“ascertained” ? If so, do they indicate that ‘‘ home pro- 
duction is our neat duty” ? No food, no defence! It should 
be noted that 9,875,000 tons of fodder were imported in 1934, 
as against a home output of 9,863,000 tons. I have no more 
recent figures; but we know that thousands of acres of 
valuable agricultural land have been and are now being taken 
out of cultivation. The Minister said, on the same occasion, 
that his problem was “‘ baffling.”” May one hope that he is but 
“baffled to fight better” ? It can truthfully be affirmed that 
the trinity of Food, Men, and Re-armament are co-equal, 
and that none is before or after the other, as, apparently, the 
Minister would have us believe. 


A last word on the home production of food. From a 
fundamental aspect, an important factor is the lack of en- 
couragement given to the children of agricultural labourers 
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to follow the calling of their fathers. There should be posted 
prominently in every training institution for teachers, and jp 
every secondary and elementary school an extract from 
Thomas Carlyle’s splendid apostrophe : “ Two men I honow 
and no third. First the Toilworn Craftsman that with earth. 
made implement laboriously conquers the earth and makes 
her man’s. . . . Toil on, toil on; thou art in thy duty, be 
out of it who may ; thou toilest for the absolutely indispens. 
able, for daily bread.” For what shall it profit a lad if he 
should get a superficial knowledge of history and geography 
while lacking practical education as to how he shall perform 


with his might that which his hands find to do? Schools} j 


impress upon young people the value of scientific knowledge 
in sundry subjects ; but rarely in the science of agriculture, 
which is second to none in importance and interest. To 
produce food we must have men on the land. 


CONCLUSION. 

Let us denounce existing commitments and liabilities under 
the Covenant, so freeing our hands and clearing the political 
air of entanglements and ambiguities ; first repudiating the 
League of Nations and all its works. Make it clear that we 
shall not fight for any country, or combinations of countries 
in Europe, other than France and Belgium. The dangers to 
be apprehended from quasi-isolation would seem to be less 
imminent and fearsome than the indefinite obligations devolv- 
ing on us by adherence to the terms of the Covenant : Kellogg 
Pact, “Rule of Law,” ‘Collective Security,” Sanctions, 


economic and military, and other international shibboleths| . 


dear to doctrinaire adherents of the League. Then shall 
Britain, having adopted National Service, be herself again. 

To sum up: 

(1) Both the “Voluntary System” and “Collective 
Security” have broken down. A form of National 
Service is now imperative. Educate! Educate! 

(2) The League of Nations, being impotent, is a public 
danger. 

(3) In a National Emergency, men, women and children 
must be fed. Whence is food forthcoming ? 

In a sentence—‘‘ When a strong man armed keepeth his 

palace, his goods are in peace ”—until a stronger than he shall 
come. 


HERBERT BRYAN. 
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ITALIAN—AND OTHER—INTERVENTION IN 
SPAIN 


Few international problems have given rise to so much 
.| misunderstanding as the Spanish civil war. The purely 
Spanish aspects of the conflict have been made fairly clear, 
’ even to outside observers, at least to those who really want 
to know the facts. But on the nature and extent of foreign 
intervention there still appears to be a vast amount of 
ignorance, much of it, if not quite all, due to deliberate 
misrepresentation. 

The general belief in Anglo-Saxon countries is that, 
while the civil war began as a purely internal Spanish quarrel, 
the Italians and the Germans intervened in it for their own 
nefarious purposes and threw huge armies into the country, 
partly to support the wicked Spanish militarists (our old 
friends ‘“‘the brutal and licentious soldiery ’’), an ‘‘ obscur- 
antist’ priesthood and greedy landowners, against the 
'lamblike Frente Popular Government, out of sheer hatred 
for liberty, and partly to secure territorial concessions in the 
Balearic Islands, Morocco and goodness knows where else. 
About Russian and French intervention at first not a word 
-\ was said, and even when it was too flagrant to be ignored 
altogether, it was kept well in the background, while German 
and Italian intervention was “ featured”? in every way and 
its extent enormously exaggerated. The Italians and the 
Germans were represented as conscripts forced to go to Spain 
to fight for their own cruel taskmasters, while any Russians, 
French or others who happened to be there were pure- 
minded idealists and lovers of freedom. The persistence of 
these beliefs was partly due to the unsatisfactory relations 
between Great Britain and Italy. But now that those 
relations are happily once more on a friendly footing, the 
moment has, I venture to think, come for setting forth 
Italy’s action in Spain in its true light. 

In the first place it is indispensable to bear in mind that 
had it not been for Russian intervention neither Italians nor 
) Germans would have taken any part in the conflict, and that 
the civil war would have ended in a Nationalist victory long 
ago. All impartial observers who have been to Spain are 
how agreed that the great mass of the Spanish people support 
General Franco, and that but for foreign assistance the Reds 
. would have collapsed at once. 
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Indirect Russian intervention in Spanish politics began 
as far back as December, 1922, when the fourth Congress of 
the Komintern declared that the Communist Party, ice., the 
Soviet Government, must support the Spanish Anarcho. 
Syndicalist organizations, then already planning a Re 
revolution. As soon as Primo de Rivera fell, Casanellas, the 
assassin of the Prime Minister Dato, returned to Spain from 
Russia with Andres Nin, a Catalan Anarchist, afterwards 
murdered by fellow-assassins, with instructions from Moscow 
to prepare the proletarian revolution. Large subsidies poured 


into Spain from Russia, strikes and other forms of violence} 


broke out all over the country, and in 1934 the rising in the 
Asturias was organized, armed and financed by Russia. Ip 
April, 1935, the Paris bureau of the Komintern addressed ap 
appeal to the Socialist, Communist, Anarchist and Syndicalist 
workers of Spain “ to create, in alliance with all the groups, 
which, even though not yet enrolled in the ‘ confederation, 
were prepared to resist effectively any Fascist counter. 
revolution, a comprehensive anti-Fascist popular front.” 
Here we have the attempt to penetrate and exploit groups 
not affiliated to the Communist Party, but capable of being 
made use of for Communist purposes. 


At the elections of February, 1936, a Popular Front} ! 


Government was, by methods graphically described by many 
writers, Spanish and foreign, set up and the way prepared 
for a Communist revolution accompanied by a wholesale 
massacre of all political opponents. In March a large group 
of Russian expert revolutionaries arrived in Spain, and 
Russian ships also began to land war material for the Reds 
in Spanish ports. At the same time French experts came to 
organize the Red militia. This was nine months before any 
Italian or German volunteers had arrived in Spain. 

The outbreak had been staged for May 1, but was 
adjourned more than once for various reasons. The 
Nationalists had begun to get wind of. these sinister prepara- 
tions and were making ready for counter-action, when the 
murder of Senor Calvo Sotelo by Government police agents 
precipitated the conflict. 


Russian intervention was now greatly intensified. The 
Soviet Ambassador in Madrid, Moses Rosenberg, had for 
some time been the trusted adviser to the Red Government 
of Spain; he was now admitted to the Council of Minister 
and became the real dictator of the country. Vast quantities 
of war material was landed in the Spanish ports, and by 
December, 1936, 300 aeroplanes and 300 tanks with thei 
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crews, large numbers of officers, N.C.O.s and men, and rifles 
and machine-guns for an army of 300,000 men had arrived 
from Russia. At the same time the so-called International 
brigades were pouring over the Pyrenean frontier from France. 
A vast organization was set up by the Communist groups in 
that country for supplying Red Spain with yet more cannon 
fodder. Formed of adventurers and filibusters, and com- 
manded by officers and ex-officers with world-war experience, 
these units were recruited, trained, armed and equipped in 


“spite of the opposition of all that was best in patriotic France. 


They were concentrated at Perpignan and_ other frontier 
towns, and then sent on by lorry into Red Spain or by sea 
from Marseilles and Cette. They completed their training 
at Albacete or at Archena—in the latter place the camp 
commandant was said to be an American colonel graduated 
from West Point. 

It is not generally remembered that at the end of August, 
1936, the Italian Government made a proposal for eliminating 
all intervention in Spain from any quarter, whether by men, 
arms, munitions, money or propaganda. But for reasons not 
yet made clear the proposal was turned down by the other 
interested Powers. Foreign help therefore continued to 
pour in, in favour of the Reds, unhindered. 

It was this foreign help which held up the National army 
at the gates of Madrid and not the militia with its own 
improvised and incompetent officers, more intent on looting 
houses and shops, and shooting unarmed civilians, than on 
fighting. It was then—in December, 1936—that Franco 
appealed to the Italian people for help to redress the balance, 
and his appeal was not unheard. 


There were two main reasons for Italian action. In the 
first place the idea of volunteering to help a friendly people 
in its struggle to free itself from a detested foreign tyranny 
is an old Italian tradition. During the Greek war of 
independence against the Turks early in the nineteenth 
century and in the Polish rebellion of 1863 against the 
Russians, Italian volunteers played a prominent and gallant 
part, Giuseppe Garibaldi’s legion helped France in the war 
of 1870-71, his son Ricciotti Garibaldi’s legion went to aid the 
Greeks in the war of 1897, and that other Garibaldian legion 
commanded by Ricciotti’s sons fought for France in 1914 
against the German invaders while official Italy was still 
neutral. In the second place, Italy in 1936 was justly alarmed 
at the prospect of seeing Soviet Russia, who had no legitimate 
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interests in the Mediterranean, set up a branch house on the 
western shores of that sea, intent only on promoting inter. 
national strife and paving the way for yet further Russian 


conquests. We should not forget that the Mediterranean jg ) 


Italy’s only sea, and of vital importance to her security, 

It may be added incidentally that the cause for which the 
Italians are fighting is also the cause of the British Empire 
even if certain British journalists and politicians do not 
fully realize it. The defeat of Franco would not result merely 
in a weak independent Spain but in the formation of 4 
Russian colony in that country, adequately equipped with 
naval, military and air bases. Nor is it by any means certain 
that a Soviet-ruled Spain would not extend its tentacles 
beyond the Pyrenees. The prospect of Communist domina- 
tion from Algeciras to Dunkirk is one which, I venture to 
think, would be regarded as unpleasing to the average sen- 
sible and patriotic Briton. 

It was in the second half of December, 1936, that the 
first detachment of Italian volunteers landed in Spain, 
Blackshirts and ex-service men, some 3,000 strong. These 
were at first brigaded with Spanish units, but subsequently, 
after more volunteers had arrived, the Italians were formed 
into organic units; in February, 1937, one division of three 
brigades and some smaller units for the mixed Italo-Spanish 
brigades were constituted. Eventually there were some 
45,000 to 50,000 Italian volunteers fighting in Franco’s 
ranks. It was largely to the Italian units that the merit 
for the capture of Malaga, Bilbao and Santander and other 
successes is due. The French General Duval* states that 
the complete victory of Santander, where all the enemy 
forces, as well as the city, were captured, was due to the 
admirable strategy of the Italian command, and that if the 
Italian plan had been followed before Bilbao a similar result 
would have been obtained. The Italian air force proved of 
great value to the National cause, and by June it had brought 
down 300 Red machines. 

The Germans were about 10,000, consisting mainly of 
airmen, gunners, and other experts. There was also a small 
contingent of Irish Catholics organized by General O'Duffy. 

The foreigners fighting on the Red side—French, Russians, 
Belgians, Mexicans, Britons, Americans, Czechoslovaks, Swiss, 
Arabs from French North Africa, etc.—were over 150,000. 
Their numbers were more difficult to gauge than the Italians 
or Germans, because the Red authorities had in most cases 


* “Les legons de la guerre d’Espagne.”—Paris ; Plon, 1938. 
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deprived them of their documents and very frequently 
conferred Spanish citizenship on them. Schneider-Creusot 
batteries of 75’s, as well as Russian batteries of 124’s, 
were generously supplied. French and Russian airmen and 
mechanics assembled French and Russian planes at the 
gerodromes of Prat, Llobregat, Reus and Cartagena, defended 
by anti-aircraft batteries. From July, 1936, to the end of 
August, 1937, the Reds had received 1,214 aeroplanes 
from Russia and France. The French nationalized works 
had supplied 123 Potez bombers of the very latest type, 
16 Dewoitine chasers, 35 Bloch bombers, 27 S.P.A.D., 21 
Nieuport chasers, etc. Earlier the Russians had sent large 
numbers of planes—437 Rata and Moskva monoplanes, 
Chatos biplanes, 234 Katushka and Natasha bombers. More 
recently the Russian supplies slowed down, as the Far Eastern 
situation was absorbing a good deal of their available output. 
But they did not by any means cease. Much of their war 
material was transported from the Russian Black Sea ports 
on Greek steamers and forwarded overland to avoid Nation- 
alist warships, or else it was sent by sea at night by lighter 
and swifter vessels engaged in this most profitable trade. 


‘The control of Red Spain by Soviet Russia, either direct 
or through its branch house in France, continued unabated. 
The following letter in the Neue Zuricher Zetung of 
September 27, 1937, by a Swiss who had fought in the ranks 
of the Spanish Reds from November 2, 1936, to September 3, 
1937, is illuminating in this connection :— 


— 


“T went to Spain as a convinced anti-Fascist to fight against 
Fascism. I was for ten months on various fronts, first as a private 
and then as an officer. . . . All the military operations of the Govern- 
ment troops are directed by Russian officers. The battalion, the 
brigade, the division are directly or indirectly commanded by Russians. 
Every Spanish commander is “ assisted’ by a Russian komissar, 
who in effect gives the orders. General Miaja is always escorted by 
six Russian komissars. At the time of the Brunete offensive I often 
had occasion to watch General Miaja surrounded by his staff. Orders 
were issued exclusively by Russian officers. As the latter only spoke 
Russian, each one had an interpreter at his disposal. Even the military 
regulations were dictated by the Russians and usually repeated before 
every great offensive. ‘Whoever tries to leave his unit without 
authority is to be regarded as a deserter ; whoever gives the impression 
that he is trying to avoid taking part in the fighting is to be executed 
at once; no prisoners are to be taken.’ . . . Many of my comrades 
have been shot for having attempted to react against this dictatorship... 

“In every special arm there are Russians. . . . Many Spanish 
airmen come from the Russian aviation schools. The Russian tank 
corps is detested ; it is also one of the secrets of the obstinate resistance 
of the Popular Front Army. At Brunete over 300 Spaniards of the 
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‘ Veinticuatro’ and ‘Pasionaria’ brigades were massacred by the 
Russian tank corps when they were retreating under the pressure of 
the enemy’s superior forces. One of the duties of the corps is to fir 
on the Spanish militiamen who fall back. . . . The arms, the tanks 
the anti-aircraft guns, and the greater part of the aeroplanes are of 
Russian origin. ... The new arms and ammunition factories of 
Republican Spain are managed by Russian komissars. In all the citieg 
political schools are being set up under the direction of Russian political 
personages. . . . Everywhere there is an active propaganda not s 
much against Franco as against Mussolini and Hitler.” 

And yet the Left Press and Left politicians on both 
sides of the Atlantic continue to talk about Italo-German 
intervention alone, and to ignore all intervention on the 
other side. 

Certain differences between the two interventions should 
be borne in mind. That of the Italians in particular proved 
very useful indeed to the Nationalists, both on account of the 
quality of the men and the strategic ability of the command. 
But the Italians were merely useful allies, and their numbers 
were only a small percentage of the total of the Nationalist 
forces. On the Red side the foreigners were not merely the 
auxiliaries, they were the essential elements, for without them 
the Red resistance would have collapsed at once, and they 
supplied practically all the experienced officers. 


After the first National victories British and American 
opinion, in spite of the ceaseless flow of Red propaganda, 
began to show signs of wavering. Here and there it was 
hinted that perhaps the Frente Popular Government was 
not wholly guiltless, that massacre, torture, the burning alive 
of priests, the hanging of nuns after rape, and suchlike 
actions, were not quite nice. In some quarters the Russian 
domination of Red Spain was beginning to be regarded with 
suspicion. It even was suggested that after all there might 
be some reason for Italy’s intervention other than malice 
prepense. Then it dawned on the Red propagandists that 
the Italians must be depicted as contemptible cowards. 
There was, it is true, a certain inconsistency in this attitude; 
either the Italian volunteers were really helpful to the 
National cause, and this implied that they were good fighters, 
or they were cowards, in which case their aid could not be 
of much use. But in any case it was more important to 
blacken the reputation of the Italians than to be consistent. 

Early in 1937 the skirmish at Guadalajara occurred. At 
the beginning of March a new operation against Madrid from 
the N.E. had been planned. Between the 8th and the 11th 
the National forces, Italian and Spanish, pushed forward 


™ a 
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from Sigiienza, and advanced some 40 kilometres in spite of 
the driving rain and sleet, and enemy resistance. On the 
llth an Italian mechanized column, 3,000 strong, had got 
well ahead of the main body and was rapidly approaching 
Guadalajara. The Reds, fearing the loss of that important 
road centre, concentrated a force of 20,000 men, escorted by 
60 heavy Russian tanks and preceded by 80 aeroplanes, and 
attacked the Italians, who had only light tanks, no anti-tank 
or anti-aircraft guns and no air force, as their own planes had 
been unable to take off from the improvized waterlogged 
aerodromes. Nevertheless they held out gallantly until, 
decimated by the aeroplanes and tanks, and their commander 
Frezzi having been killed in action, they were overwhelmed 
by vastly superior numbers. A second Italian column then 
came up and counter-attacked the enemy, driving them back 
with heavy loss and restoring the original positions. 

But in the meanwhile the Italian command, which had 
only received information about the course of the action 
from a few stragglers from the first column, believed that the 
situation was more dangerous than it really was and ordered 
the withdrawal of the whole of the advanced line. This was 
effected in the most orderly manner, the men retiring in the 
night to other defensive positions. The Reds did not realize 
that a retirement had taken place at all, and so severely had 
they suffered, both during their own attack and the sub- 
sequent counter-attack, that they only occupied the evacuated 
positions 36 hours later. In any case the withdrawal only 
meant a loss of 20 kilometres out of the 40 secured in the 
advance. 

Guadalajara was a small episode of no strategic or moral 
importance. But a large part of the British, American and 
French Press, Left and other, went into shrieks over the 
alleged “‘ overwhelming Italian disaster,” and we were told 
of how 20,000 (or was it 200,000 ?) were “ put to ignominious 
flight” by ‘“‘ 4,000 gallant Reds.” Those stories were utterly 
groundless; even Ernest Hemingway, who can hardly be 
suspected of pro-National or pro-Italian sentiments, sent a 
very different account to the New York Times. But for the 
time being the faked version attained its purpose. 

If the story of Guadalajara, as reported in the “ reptile 
Press,” is a gross travesty of the facts, that of Bermeo is 
pure invention. In the spring of 1937 the Italian legionaries 
played an important part in the operations on the Basque 
coast which were to lead to the capture of Bilbao, and from 
the beginning of the action gave proof of their efficiency. 
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Red propaganda, for lack of anything better, invented the 
Bermeo lie. The extreme right wing of the forces advangj 
on Bilbao consisted of the 2nd Mixed Brigade, known as the 
Black Arrows; it reached the mouth of the Mundaca River 
and six companies occupied Bermeo on April 30. There the 
force was attacked by Keds six times more numerous. The 
Black Arrows not only held their own but drove the enemy 
back with heavy losses. This action gave the rest of the 
National forces time to push ahead, and in the subsequent 
engagements the Black Arrows seized positions of decisive 
importance, thereby assuring the final capture of Bilbao on 
June 19. Yet the same “ reptile Press’ concocted a story of 
how a large Italian force had been put to flight by a far 
inferior Red one, and the detail was added that a number 
of Italian legionaries had been thrown into the river by the 
Basque fish-wives! Fantastic as the tale may sound, it was 
printed in a number of papers, and one London organ stated 
that the Italians had come to Spain “ only to run Marathon 
races.” 

When even this balderdash had been exposed, many 
other mares’ nests were found. ‘ Mediterranean piracy” 
was one. When that fizzled out, something else had to be 
concocted. The Italian “‘ occupation of Majorca ’”’ was then 
launched, and the story seemed to be confirmed in semi- 
demi-official quarters (a sort of shadowy semi-demi-monde of 
diplomacy). But, alas! the correspondents of various news- 
papers and agencies, British and French, visited the island 
and found not a trace of any Italian “ occupation.” 

Finally, while the Non-Intervention Committee was 
discussing the best means for securing the withdrawal of all 
foreigners from both sides, a lurid story went the round of 
the Press last October to the effect that 6,000 more Italians, 
fully armed and equipped, had landed at Cadiz. For this 
tale there was some foundation ; a party had indeed landed 
at Cadiz; there were not 6,000 of them, but only a few 
hundreds: they were not Italians nor were they armed— 


they were Spanish children who, after enjoying the hospitality | 


of the seaside summer camps in Italy, were returning home. 
Still, even this was good enough for a newspaper stunt. 
The effect of these ceaseless mudslingings has unfor- 
tunately not failed to produce some result. “* Calomniez, 
calomniez encore ; il en restera toujours quelquechose.” It 
takes a long time for the average honest citizen to be con- 


vinced, even in the face of facts, that reverend, very reverend : 


and right reverend gentlemen, university professors, editors 


errr 
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and other exalted personages, in lending their support to this 
more than suspect propaganda, have actually been guilty of 
“terminological inexactitudes.”” What we must all fervently 
hope for is that the Spanish civil war will end as soon as 

ssible, and in the only way it can end, viz., with the triumph 
of the real Spanish. If, however, the withdrawal of foreign 
fighters is to be effected, it must be a withdrawal from both 
sides, with no hanky-panky about false passports and bogus 
citizenship papers which the Reds are so fond of conferring 
on the gaolbirds of the rest of Europe. The Non-Intervention 
Committee has rendered one great service to the cause of 
peace—it has prevented the conversion of the Spanish very 
uncivil war into a world war for which the Reds, the 
Parlour Pinks, the pacifists of every country have been 
busily working. For this it deserves the gratitude of every 
real peace-lover. 

It really looks as if an international settlement of the 
Spanish question will soon be arrived at. A complete 
withdrawal of all the volunteers would indeed be to the 
advantage of the Nationals, because if, as we have seen, for 
them foreign assistance has been of great value, the Reds 
have been wholly dependent on their international allies, or 
rather masters. 

Above all we should never forget that by trying to convert 
the civil war in Spain into a grave international conflict the 
Left forces throughout the world have been acting according 
to their unchanging principle, i.e., to make the establishment 
of a real world peace based on justice impossible. 


LvuiIa@I VILLARI. 


AMERICA’S TWO VOICES 


I 

AMERICAN Foreign policy ought to be perfectly clear. It has 
been outlined in a comprehensive act of Congress (the Nev- 
trality Act) and in countless speeches and statements of 
President Roosevelt and his Secretary of State, Mr. Cordell 
Hull. Unfortunately the Congressional law and the Admin. 
istration statements do not supplement, but contradict each 
other. 

There are in fact two American “ Foreign Policies,” 
distinct and diametrically opposed ; one Congressional and 
one Administration. Congressional Foreign Policy is based 
on the assumption that the United States should not concem 
itself with moral issues: it should maintain an impartial 
attitude towards treaty breakers and treaty keepers ; both 
aggressors and victims of aggression should be placed on the 
same fcoting. Administration Foreign Policy is based on the 
opposite assumption ; that the United States is most essen- 
tially concerned with moral issues, must bring moral pressure 
to bear upon treaty breakers and play an active part in 
upholding the rule of international law. 

Congressional Foreign Policy, moreover, is based on the 
assumption that the prevention of war is no concern of the 
United States ; her only problem should be how to keep out 
of war. Administration Foreign Policy is based on the 
assumption that the United States has a duty as a great power 
to work for world peace and, should war break out, to use her 
influence to shorten its duration. 

Throughout the past ten years these two Foreign Policies 
have jockeyed for position. Usually Congressional policy 
thwarts Administration policy, occasionally Administration 
policy thwarts Congressional. The division of powers between 
the Legislative and Administrative arms of the Government, 
and the theory of checks and balances upon which the Amer: 
can Constitution is based, are seen at their worst in the 
conduct of American foreign relations. Britain more than 
any other country suffers from the dual voice with which the 
United States speaks in foreign affairs. Her cultural affinities 
with the United States make co-operation with her seem 
natural. She offers the most tempting bait to those whose 
faith in isolation is growing weak. The isolationist can 


~~ 


assume axiomatically that other nations are full of iniquity; 
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but in the case of Great Britain he feels the assumption must 
be proved. Every time therefore that a crisis arises in 
international affairs part of the campaign of those who 
oppose Administration policy is to attempt to discredit Great 
Britain. Just as the legal theorists of old held that the 
King could do no wrong, so the Congressional isolationists 
take the position that Great Britain can do no right. British 
policy may change, forcing the attack to be based on different 
grounds, but the attack itself is not abandoned. 


This is well illustrated by the opposition to the present 
American naval expansion programme. Increased naval 
construction was not objected to in itself, but the Congres- 
sional isolationists feared that the President intended to use 
the naval expansion programme as a means of furthering 
Administration Foreign Policy. Was there an agreement 
with Great Britain, asked Senator Johnson, was there any 
arrangement for using American naval forces in connection 
with any other navy, was there any understanding that the 
United States should police certain areas and other nations 
police other areas ? Admiral Leahy, Chief of Naval Opera- 
tions, declared that the navy would be used solely for defence. 
Secretary of State Hull answered each of Senator Johnson’s 
three queries with a flat “‘ no.” 

But the isolationists were not satisfied. They were still 
suspicious of Great Britain. Moreover, though Mr. Hull 
denied there was any agreement with Great Britain, he 


continued to deem it “‘ appropriate and advisable to proceed 


on parallel lines where practicable.” This seemed to justify 
their worst suspicions. Parallel action, they maintained, 
was too close to joint action to permit any good isolationist to 
sleep soundly in his bed. England, they cried, was trying 


| to get the United States to pull its chestnuts out of the Far 


Eastern blaze ; England was trying to line up the Democracies 
for an inevitable war with the Dictatorships ; British propa- 
ganda had subverted the American career diplomats ; England 
was once again expecting every American to do his duty. 
England had vast interests in the Far East ; America’s stake 
was less valuable than the domestic chewing-gum industry. 
America should therefore recall her troops and her nationals 
from China and liquidate her holdings there. She should 
recognise Manchukuo and cultivate the friendship of Japan. 


A sigh of relief rose from every isolationist throat at each 
Administration assurance that America would face the world 


| alone; only to give place to a renewed suspicion that the 


Administration spokesmen were not being completely frank. 
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General Hugh Johnson suggested that the only definition 
of Foreign Policy which would completely satisfy the Con. 
gressional isolationists would run somewhat as follows :— 
“ Kick us at any place but home; we have wooden legs 
Also if you attack us we won’t let anyone help us.” The 
harassed Secretary of State came very near to giving such an 
assurance when, in his efforts to calm Congressional critics, 
he rebuked Professor Gilbert Murray for his friendly statement 
that he was confident the United States had been assured of 
British support for any steps she might take in the Far East, 
The requirements of internal politics had led to the ironical] 
situation that protestations of friendship from England were 
more resented than the hostile attitude of other countries, 

After the resignation of Mr. Eden and the change in British 
policy to one of conciliatory discussions with the Dictator 
countries the same Congressional isolationists who had 
discovered the dangers of British friendship now raised the 
cry that the United States had been ‘“ double-crossed.” 
Since there was no agreement between England and the 
United States, and since the very last thing the Congressional 
isolationist had wanted was an agreement, you need peculiar 
gifts to realise how any British policy could constitute a 
“‘ double-cross.”” But there is something almost pathological 
about the state of mind of the Congressional isolationist 
where England is concerned. 

He can insist that the injunction of George Washington 
to steer clear of European affairs is as sound now as when 
it was first enunciated ; and in the same breath insist that an 
attempt to settle a European affair (by definition one in which 
the United States has no interest) has “‘ let the United States 
down.” He can complain that Europe has gone back to the 
old-fashioned theory of balance of power; and in the same 
breath seek support for his own philosophy in views designed 
to meet a stage-coach world. He can lay the blame on 
Great Britian for every international breakdown, while 
complaining, with complacent self-pity, that poor old Uncle 
Sam is always made the scapegoat. 

He can finally consider United States policy in need of 
change if, though based entirely on independent American 
considerations, it finds itself moving along a course parallel 
to that of Great Britain. 


II 
Congressional Foreign Policy, now expressed in the 
Neutrality Act of 1937, has roots deep in the past. Its 
supporters draw their inspiration from George Washington’s 
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famous Farewell Address, read every year in both Houses of 
Congress on the anniversary of his birth. ‘“‘ Europe has a 
set of primary interests which to us have none or a very remote 
relation. . . . Against the insidious wiles of foreign influence 
the jealousy of a free people ought to be constantly awake 
_, . but that jealousy to be useful must be impartial.” These 
phrases from the past still colour American thought. The 
Farewell Address must be looked upon as a modern State 
Paper ; it has a living and not merely an antiquarian interest. 
The core of the Neutrality Act itself is an arms embargo 
resolution encrusted with ideas of the Senate Munitions 
Committee upon how America could have kept out of the last 
war. The Administration fought hard to obtain discretionary 
authority, first in the arms embargo then in the Neutrality 
Act, which would have enabled them to bring pressure against 
an aggressor nation. Congress insisted upon impartial treat- 
ment for all belligerents ; and Congress had its way. 


The rival Administration doctrine springs from the 
Kellogg pact which President Hoover and Mr. Ramsay 
MacDonald after their talks on the Rapidan log agreed must 
be treated as a “ positive obligation ’’ round which national 
policies should be shaped. The Kellogg pact seemed at that 
time to be the answer to an American President’s prayer. 
It enabled him to play a part in international affairs conform- 
able to the dignity of a great nation, while it avoided those 
features of the League Covenant which had roused the violent 
opposition of the Congressional isolationists. The moral 
pressure of mobilised world opinion could be substituted for 
the doctrine of collective security with its threat of war, or 
economic boycott which would lead to war. Since the signing 
of the Kellogg pact both Secretary Stimson and the present 
Secretary of State, Mr. Hull, have fought hard for its princi- 
ples against the rival views of the Congressional isolationists. 


At the beginning of the present Far Eastern crisis the 
President refused to invoke the Neutrality Act and the 
struggle between Administration and Congressional policies 
has continued ever since. In an audacious assault against 
the Congressional position on October 5 last year, the Presi- 
dent proposed a “‘ quarantine” for aggressors and next day, 
the Secretary of State named Japan as an aggressor state. 
The President seemed to be doing more than just defying 
the supporters of Congressional Foreign Policy ; he seemed 
to be proposing some form of collective action which had never 
been advocated by an Administration spokesman since the 
days of President Wilson. But in his impulsive rush to 
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this salient, never before occupied by post-war Administration 
forces, he had pressed forward too far. The preparations 
made were inadequate, and retreat and abandonment of the 
position was inevitable before the fury of the Congressional 
counter-attack. 

The first note of the retreat was sounded when the Pregj. 
dent gave a fireside chat on the eve of the Brussels Conference, 
There was no longer any question of quarantining aggressors, 
“It is our purpose to co-operate with other signatories of 
this treaty (the Nine Power) including China and Japan,” 
he said. 

Scenting victory the supporters of Congressional Foreign 
Policy continued their campaign. They were unable to make 
the President abandon his position of not invoking the 
Neutrality Act with its doctrine of “ impartiality ” ; but they 
forced him to realise that any promise of concrete action at 
Brussels would be impossible. Boycotts, long-range embar- 
goes, quarantine in any form, could not be discussed. Said 
the New York Times editorially, reflecting the bitterness of 
Administration officials after the Conference was over, 

“ Treaty-breaking Governments and Dictators have become con. 
vinced that for no cause short of actual invasion will the United States 
initate or join in any effective movement to assure world peace.” The 
isolationists had grown stronger with the years, the New York Times 
felt. “They have seized upon every occasion when the American 

Government was seeking to express scruples of conscience against 

treaty-breaking and aggression to proclaim that in no circumstance 

would this people do anything effective to restore moral standards 
among nations. They gave notice as early as when Japan seized 

Manchukuo that the fixed future policy of the United States would ke 

to keep out of war abroad.” 

The Congressionalists were momentarily thrown off their 
guard by the emotions aroused when the American gunboat 
the Panay was bombed and sunk by Japanese planes. 
Basically the incident involved no direct test of strength 
between the rival foreign policies. There was no question 
of deciding a moral issue between two nations. American 
rights had been violated and the whole country could unite 
behind the Administration in its assertion of those rights. 
Even so there was criticism from the pacifist wing of the 
Congressional isolationists, based on the view that any gun- 
boat in China must expect to be sunk and that the proper 
course was to abandon American rights abroad when they 
were likely to provoke dangerous incidents. The Adminis- 


tration made an attempt to harness the sentiment stirred up | 


by the loss of the Panay to the broader consideration of 
supporting international morality and treaty obligations, 
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but before this move had any chance of success the Japanese 
met the American demands and there was nothing to do but 
declare the Panay incident closed. 

The next test of strength nearly led to a Congressional 
triumph. It took the form of a proposed Constitutional 
amendment making any declaration of war impossible 
except when American soil was invaded. Congress itself, 
under the Constitution, had the right to declare war. The 
apparent paradox of a legislative body striving to divest 
itself of power instead of seeking to acquire more power has a 
simple explanation. The strategists who took charge of the 
conception of an amiable Indiana Congressman, Mr. Ludlow, 
saw that they might use it to make a flank attack upon the 
Administration’s position. A direct attempt to force the 
President to invoke the Neutrality Act would be defeated, 
but the President’s efforts to exert the moral influence of the 
United States against Japan contrary to Congressional views 
of impartiality might be undermined by a demonstration that 
America would only fight for her own interests and on her own 
territory. The Administration realised that, whatever might 
be said theoretically in favour of a referendum before war 
was declared, the passage of such a resolution at such a time 
would be interpreted abroad as a vote of “‘ no confidence ” in 
Administration policy. Every ounce of Administration influ- 
ence was brought to bear to defeat the resolution ; Congress- 
men were telephoned individually from the White House and 
a letter was sent by the President to be read by the Speaker 
on the floor of the House before the debate opened. The 
result was a narrow majority of 21 for the Administration 
forces. 

The naval expansion programme, announced at the end 
of January last, like the Panay incident, involved no direct 
conflict between the rival Foreign Policies. Nevertheless, 
as has been shown above, the suspicion that the expansion 
programme was based on an unrevealed foreign policy led 
to a vigorous debate. 


III 


There is a strong similarity between the action of Congress 
during the present Far Eastern crisis and its action during the 
Manchurian crisis. Secretary Stimson, like Secretary Hull, 
was hampered by Congressional criticism. There was no 
Naval Expansion Bill to provide an excuse for attacks on 


| Administration Foreign Policy, but the Philippine Inde- 


pendence Bill served the same purpose. Speeches declaring 
that the United States should withdraw from the Far East 
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prompted Mr. Stimson, busy with his efforts to mobilise 
world opinion against Japanese aggression, to plead thro 
the familiar device of a letter to a member of Congress that 
his efforts should not be weakened by the passage of a Bill 
which, under the circumstances, would be misinterpreted 
abroad. Passage of the Bill would deal “an irreparable 
blow to American influence,” the Secretary maintained, 
“It would render more difficult the safeguarding of our own 
interests both in the Far East and throughout the world,” 
It would encourage in the Orient “one of those historic 
movements which will disturb the whole earth.” The 
following month the House of Representatives, quite unim- 
pressed, delivered the “irreparable blow” by passing the 
Independence Bill by 306 votes to 47. 


Mr. Stimson, however, was able to continue his “ non- 
recognition ”’ doctrine (first enunciated in identical notes to 
China and Japan on January 8, 1932), because “‘ recognition” 
of foreign countries was essentially a constitutional function 
of the Administrative arm of the Government. On March ll 
the League of Nations adopted Mr. Stimson’s non-recognition 
doctrine. A month earlier Senator Capper had introduced 
a joint resolution which would have placed Congress also on 
record as supporting the Secretary’s non-recognition doctrine, 
and would in addition have enabled the Administration to 
embargo the export of arms and munitions of war to any 
violator of the Kellogg pact. The Secretary was less for- 
tunate with his own Congress than with the Assembly of the 
League, for the resolution was not adopted. Yet the explana- 
tion that in the Manchurian crisis the American Secretary 
of State was “let down” by Great Britain has now become 
an accepted part of current diplomatic folk-lore. The Con- 
gressional attitude has been forgotten. 


This same conflict between Congressional and Adminis- 
tration Foreign policies prevailed during the Abyssinian 
crisis and once more the Administration was hampered by 
lack of Congressional support. The Administration met 
with two clear defeats—the first when Congress refused to 
make any change in the temporary “ impartial” Neutrality 
Act then on the Statute books, the second when the Senate 
rejected a proposal to join the World Court—and suffered 
throughout from constant opposition. Though the Adminis- 
tration were prevented by the Neutrality Act from bringing 
economic pressure to bear on Italy in co-operation with the 
League, they attempted during October and November of 
1935 to persuade Americans voluntarily to forego “‘ tempting 
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trade opportunities ” and not to seek profits “ at the expense 
of human lives and human misery.” 

A fortnight after these official exhortations the Secretary 
of State had to admit that American trade with Italy in such 
war materials as oil, copper, trucks and scrap was increasing. 
The attitude of Congress made it clear that nothing could 
be done about it. 

During this crisis, as during the present crisis, the attitude 
of the Congressional isolationist towards Great Britain was 
one of continued hostility. While the Administration were 
attempting, within political limits, to embarrass the League . 
as little as possible, the Congressional spokesmen were accusing 
England of using the League for Imperialistic ends ; British 
propagandists (including the Archbishop of York and Mr. 
George Lansbury !) were being sent to the United States to 
drag America into a war on England’s side ; British hostility 
to Italy was due to the fear that Italy would cut Britain’s 
Mediterranean lifeline. England was preparing to plunge 
Europe into war for her own selfish purposes while Laval was 
valiantly tugging at her arm to hold her back. England 
was even accused of breaking the Kellogg pact by sending 
her fleet into the Mediterranean, thus using force as an instru- 
ment of national policy. 

The Hoare-Laval proposal and its abandonment made 
no difference to the attacks. They continued as before, 
though the grounds on which they were based had _ necessarily 
to be changed. Less was heard about the desire of the 
British Imperialists to check the rising Imperialism of Italy. 
England instead was now accused of being completely lacking 
in moral delicacy. If she had been wrong for wishing to fight 
Italy, she was equally wrong in seeking to bargain with her. 

In the Manchurian crisis, the Abyssinian Crisis and the 
present Far Eastern Crisis Administration policy has been 
blocked by Congressional hostility. In each crisis there have 
been complaints from Congressional isolationists that the 
United States has been “let-down” by England. In each 
case, too, similar complaints have been made by some Admin- 
istration supporters. There are many Administration offi- 
cials who, realising that Congress will never permit the United 
States to follow the policy in which they believe, hope that 
England will act in accordance with it. If she does not they 
are inclined to show their irritation and privately complain 
of having been “let-down.” But Administration policy 
derives no domestic strength from the fact that Britain 
supports it. It can only win acceptance in the United States 
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if a campaign is waged actively and continuously to popu. 
larise it throughout the nation. The complaint of Adminis. 
tration officials that Britain does not back them up would 
have more force if they backed themselves up with greater 
vigour. Otherwise there is a faint trace in their attitude of 
advising Casabianca to remain true to his principles by staying 
on the burning deck, and not let down his friends on shore. 

A promising factor in the American situation to-da 
is that the Administration have become convinced that an 
active “‘ educational ’’ campaign is necessary if the isolationist 
battalions are not to win every contest by default. Another 
is that the Congressionalists are no longer on firm ground 
when they insist that the United States should remain in the 
Western Hemisphere and keep out of Europe’s troubles, 
Recent developments in Brazil, Mexico and other Latin 
American countries have raised the queston of whether 
Europe’s troubles will keep out of the Western Hemisphere. 

Whatever the future of the struggle between Administra- 
tion and Congressional policies, one fact is certain. As lo 
as the present situation continues Administration policy 
cannot be relied upon. Congressional Foreign policy implies 
that the United States will never co-operate politically with 
other nations ; but the agency through which other nations 
keep in touch with the United States, the State Department, 
adheres to the rival Administration Foreign policy and so can 
never admit it. Every Foreign Office must accommodate 
itself to an imaginary condition in order not to offend the 
United States officials with whom alone it can deal. The 
complete triumph of the Administration would be one of the 
greatest steps forward towards international stability. Failing 
that, its complete defeat would be preferable to the present 
contradictory situation. 

ANGLO-AMERICAN. 


Washington, U.S.A. 


GENERAL ELECTION IN SOUTH AFRICA 


Qn May 18 a new Parliament, the eighth since Union, will 
be elected in South Africa. Four parties are contesting 
the General Election, and their representation-in the House 
of Assembly at the time of dissolution was as follows :— 


United National Party .. i 2 
Nationalist Party - a 
Dominion Party .. ‘ id 5 
Labour Party... . 5 


One of the four remaining seats was vacant and the other 
three were occupied by Independents, one of whom supported 
the Nationalists and two the United Party. 

Strange though it may seem, two of these parties have 
never been before the electorate at a General Election until 
now. For four years South Africa has been governed by 
a party which has no mandate from the people of the Union, 
and before attempting a review of the issues at the forthcoming 
election it might be helpful to sketch in the background of 
this unusual political situation. 

In 1933 General Hertzog, ai the head of the Nationalist 
Party, had one year more to go to complete his second term 
of office as Prime Minister. The year before he and his 
most able lieutenant, Mr. N. C. Havenga, Minister of Finance, 
had stated that only over their dead bodies would South 
Africa go off the gold standard. At that time the Union 
was experiencing one of the most severe depressions in its 
chequered history, and by December of 1932 it became 
obvious, even to such stubborn and fervent Nationalists 
as General Hertzog and Mr. Havenga, that unless South 
Africa did leave the gold standard their political bodies 
would be thrown into that wilderness from which, for Prime 
Ministers nearing seventy years of age, there is no return. 
And so South Africa went off the gold standard and 
immediately began to prosper. So quickly did the depression 
end and so rapidly did ‘“‘ boom” times follow this decision 
that the whole country fumed against the Hertzog Government 
for having held on to the gold standard—and the depression— 
for a year longer than was necessary, and in opposition to 
the arguments, advice and pleas of their rivals in the South 
African Party. 

With one year of office left to him, and the certainty of 
defeat facing his party at the next General Election, General 
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Hertzog executed the greatest political manceuvre of his 
career. He suggested the formation of a Coalition Gover. 
ment with General Smuts as Deputy Prime Minister, it 
being understood, however, that both Nationalist and South 
African Parties would retain their separate identities and 
would maintain intact their differing programmes of principles, 
The Coalition was to be consummated for the sole purpose of 
pulling the country through a critical period. General 
Smuts agreed to this suggestion, and the Prime Minister, 
who up to a week or so before had indulged in a long and 
bitter vilification of General Smuts and all things British, 
promptly decided to hold a General Election. The members 
of the respective parties stood as Coalition Nationalists 
and Coalition South African Party—there were no contests 
between two such candidates, of course—and in this way 
General Hertzog and General Smuts were returned to power 
in 1933. 

In the following year the two leaders decided to abolish 
their respective parties and to form a new party called the 
United National Party. This revolutionary decision was 
given the euphemistic name of “ Fusion ”’ and it is as the 
“* Fusion’ Government that the Government of General 
Hertzog has since been known. The principles of the new 
party proved to be the principles of General Hertzog’s 
party—the Nationalist Party—and the first and foremost 
plank in the programme of the South African Party, which 
was that the party stood for the maintenance of South Africa 
as a Dominion of the British Crown, was dropped. 

Many members of the South African Party objected 
most strongly to the deletion of that clause and to the 
inclusion in the principles of the United Party of a clause 
permitting active propaganda for the creation of a South 
African Republic, while the emphasis given by General 
Hertzog to the fact that South Africa was a sovereign 
independent country increased their suspicions and they 
refused to join the new party. Subsequently, they rallied 
round Colonel C. F. Stallard and formed the Dominion Party. 

On the other hand, many Nationalists found it impossible 
to believe that a party and a Government which included 


General Smuts and large numbers of English-speaking | 


people could be trusted to work for, or to establish, a republic 
and they also refused to follow their leader into the United 
Party. They retained their identity in the present Nationalist 
Party. 


Such is the background of the political situation in South | 


eer 
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Africa to-day. Fusion had been accepted by a large majority 
of the English-speaking people, because in it they thought 
they saw an opportunity to put an end to the expressions 
of racial bitterness which had been such a prominent feature 
of South African politics for over twenty years, and because 
they hoped that by thus demonstrating their willingness, 
and even eagerness, to co-operate with the Afrikaans people 
of the country they would be able to weld the two white 
sections of the population into a united nation. In the 
four years that have followed, many of the original supporters 
of Fusion have stood aghast at the racial bias of the legislative 
proposals put forward one after the other by the United 
Party and have come to realize that Fusion is merely another 
name for the narrow Nationalism of the Afrikaaner. A united 
nation is certainly a possibility under the United Party, 
provided the English-speaking section is prepared to see 
the abolition of all things British. 


Before Coalition and the formation of the United Party, 
the creation of a South African Republic was outside the 
scope of practical politics and existed merely as a fanciful 
dream embodied in the principles of the Nationalist Party. 
To-day, after four years of United Party Government, it is 
a practical possibility. No legal obstacle stands in the way, 
and the English-speaking supporters of Fusion have swallowed 
and silently supported so many revolutionary constitutional 
changes that it is now almost beyond their power to place 
any effective obstacle in the way of this achievement of 
General Hertzog’s life-long ambition. 


The formation of the Dominion Party, which is to all 
intents and purposes a continuation of the old South African 
Party, was justified in the first session of Parliament after 
Fusion, when General Hertzog obtained the passage of the 
Status of the Union Act, which severed the ties which formerly 
bound South Africa to the British Crown; which made the 


Union a sovereign independent country and altered the 


position of the King. It has since been proved fairly 
conclusively in the House of Assembly that General Smuts 
was aware of the fact that it was General Hertzog’s intention 


to pass this measure, and aware of the revolutionary 


constitutional changes proposed, when he asked the South 
African Party to follow him into Fusion*, and eventually 


* According to a statement made by General Smuts he, and Mr. [now 


| Sir Patrick] Duncan negotiated the terms on which their party joined 


General Hertzog.—Ep., N.R, 
VOL. CX 
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General Smuts admitted that the Status Act had brought 
about the divisibility of the Crown, had made South Africa 
a sovereign independent country with no ties binding her 
to Great Britain or the British Commonwealth of Nations, 
and had given South Africa the right to remain neutral jf 
Britain or the other countries of the British Empire were 
at war. 

Recent events in Europe have revived national interest 
in South Africa’s constitutional position, and the Fusion, 
or United, Party is having to answer a great many awkward 
questions by electors at the forthcoming General Election, 
The invasion and conquest of Abyssinia and the annexation 
of Austria have brought home to the people of South Africa 
the danger of the policy of isolation and neutrality advocated 
and practised by the United Party, and more and more 
the feeling is growing that South Africa should state in the 
most emphatic terms that it is at one with the other countries 
of the British Commonwealth of Nations, an integral and 
indivisible part of the British Empire, willing and prepared 
to accept the responsibilities as well as all the advantages 
of association with these great countries. 

No one in the United Party, not even General Hertzog, 
who recently virtually admitted that he had no knowledge 
of an Empire defence scheme and did not know what South 
Africa’s defences were, is foolish enough to believe that the 
Union of South Africa could defend itself against even a 
moderately powerful aggressor. There are those in South 
Africa who feel that an alliance with Germany would be as 
satisfactory as an alliance with the British Empire, but by 
far the greater majority accept the fact that it is to Britain 
and the British Empire that this country would have to look 
for assistance in case of trouble. In fact, General Smuts— 
after stating in the House of Assembly on the last day of the 
session just finished that South Africa’s policy was a policy 


of isolation and that the position might arise where Great / 


Britain was at war and South Africa remained neutral—made 
a speech at Paarl in which he told the wine farmers that it 
was useless to think that South Africa could defend itself 
and ridiculous to talk of the Union remaining neutral under 


any circumstances, and that they could thank God they | 


had the protection of the British Navy. 

Members of the United Party seem to find nothing immoral 
in this attitude of take all and give nothing, but the public 
conscience is awakening and more and more the tendency 
of public opinion is towards the adoption of the policy of 


re 
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the Dominion Party, which is that South Africa should make 
known to the world, and should herself acknowledge, that 
South Africa is a part of the greater entity, the British 
Empire; that South Africa, being unable to defend herself 
against attack, should look to the British Empire for 
assistance ; and that, in turn, South Africa should guarantee 
Great Britain and the Empire full support in the event of 
war. Unfortunately, though it accords ill with their much 
yaunted ‘‘ sovereign independence,” the members of the 
United Party adopt the attitude that whether South Africa 
gives such an assurance or not, Britain would be compelled 
to come to the defence of South Africa in case of attack, and 
consequently they have wilfully closed their eyes to dangerous 
legislation introduced by the Prime Minister, as a result of 
which South Africa to-day is in the position of being able 
legally to appoint its own King, to depose him, or to declare 
the Union a republic by a majority vote in Parliament. 
The apathetic attitude of the English-speaking members 
of Fusion has been responsible for our exclusion from the 
scheme for the defence of the Empire and for the hopelessly 
inadequate and inefficient coastal and internal defences of 
the Union. 


These are some of the topics which will play a great part 
in the General Election campaign in the towns of the Union, 
and on these issues the Dominion Party will find a great 
deal of support ; and no doubt much will be made also of 
General Hertzog’s endeavour at the recent Imperial Conference 
to take away British Nationality within the Union and to 
abolish the term British subject, and his more recent and 
yet equally damaging declaration that ‘‘ God Save the King ” 
was not and never could be the National Anthem of the 
Union. 


The United Party also will have to face very severe 
criticism of its economic policy. In the last four years 
millions of pounds of taxpayers’ money—a very large 
percentage of which is paid by the English-speaking people 


it! of the country—has been spent on subsidising exports of 


foodstuffs to Britain and other countries while hundreds of 
thousands of white people in the Union and millions of 
natives are living much below the poverty line. The Assistant 
Medical Officer of Health for the Union recently stated that 
40 per cent. of the children attending South African schools 
were suffering, many of them very severely, from the effects 
of malnutrition, which is the polite word used by economists 
and medical men for starvation, while he drew attention 
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to the terrible effects of starvation among the native peoples 
one of the evidences of which was the enormous increase in 
the incidence of tuberculosis and other diseases. The United 
Party Government has made no effort to stimulate the 
consumption of South African foodstuffs within the Union 
where the prices paid for such essentials as bread, butter, 
milk and sugar are very much higher than they should be. 
A scheme was started last year for the distribution of free 
milk to school children, and it is a significant fact that in 9 
large number of cases in the rural areas the children were 
unable to digest the fresh milk, which had to be watered 
down considerably before they could drink it. Butter, too, 
was made available to charitable institutions at a lower 
price than that formerly charged, but the great mass of 
poorer-paid people is still unable-to buy the essential food. 
stuffs which are produced in and exported from South 
Africa in great quantities and at great cost to the country, 


Though these issues may result in the election of several 
Dominion Party and Independent candidates in Natal, 
the Cape Eastern Province and the larger towns of the Union, 
they will, on the other hand, be the principal factor in the 
winning of seats for the United Party on the Platteland— 
the rural areas of the Transvaal, Free State and Cape 
Province, where the bulk of the Afrikaans vote is situate, 
In these areas the Government’s only opponents will be the 
honest-to-goodness Republican Nationalists, and the United 
Party here will play up to the limit the fact that General 
Hertzog has completely severed all ties binding South Africa 
to Great Britain, has made the Union a sovereign independent 
nation, and gained for it the right to remain neutral in any 
war in which Britain is engaged. In fact, the Plattelander 
will be told, as they have already been told by Mr. Pirow, 
that they need not go to war on anybody’s account unless 
they themselves decide todoso. Here, too, the Government's 
agricultural policy will play a very important part, for if 
there is one section of the community which has much to 


be thankful for since Fusion took over the reins it is the} 


farming community, whose debts have been written off, 


whose interest rates on mortgages have been considerably | 


reduced and who in many other ways have received financial 
assistance amounting to millions of pounds. 


Perhaps the surest indication that the constitutional legis. 


lation passed by the United Party has to all intents and | 


purposes achieved the object for which the National Party 
has stood since it was formed by General Hertzog in 1912 
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is the fact that the present Nationalist Party is not making 
the Republican issue the chief plank in its programme at 
the forthcoming General Election, but will rely almost solely 
on economic issues. In the past the Nationalist Party has 
gained support on the Platteland by its appeal to the republi- 
can sentiments of the Afrikaans voters, and the creation of a 
South African republic has always been one of the main planks 
inits programme. In the forthcoming election, however, one 
of the main issues which will be raised by the Nationalists will 
be the complete segregation of white and coloured peoples. 
The United Party has passed two Acts, which have as their 
objective the segregation of natives. The Nationalists now 


- intend to go further and demand that in all towns there should 


a 


cae as 


be a clear demarcation of areas to be inhabited by whites 
and non-EKuropeans. They want segregation in the urban 
areas as far as place of residence is concerned and occupations 
to be followed. This policy will find much favour in the 
rural areas, for it will define the spheres of employment of 
the white and coloured races and will further prohibit non- 
Europeans from being employed in certain occupations. 
The effect of this will be to make available to the poor whites, 
who are mainly of Afrikaans stock and who number almost 
half a million, according to the report of the Carnegie 
Commission, many occupations at present almost exclusively 
followed by natives in industry, commerce and municipal 
activities. The proscription against the non-European would, 
of course, be carried into the social sphere. 


It will also be part of the Nationalists’ election programme 
to demand the imposition of an occupational quota for all 
non-Aryan immigrants. Their argument is that if the Jews 
constitute eight per cent., say, of the population of the 
country, there should not be more than eight per cent. of 
the professional men who are Jews, nor more than eight per 
cent. of all trading licences granted to Jews. So far Dr. Malan 
has been delightfully vague as to how he proposes to enforce 
such a scheme, and as to what he proposes to do in those 
trades and professions which are overcrowded with Jews, 
but in any case the anti-Semitic cry on the Platteland will 
always bring adherents flocking to the Nationalist banner. 
It would not be a South African election if the Nationalists 
did not demand far more generous treatment for the farming 
community than has been meted out to it, though to the 
townsman this may seem impossible, and on this occasion 
the Nationalist Party intends suggesting that some far- 
teaching scheme should be undertaken to reduce farmers’ 
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mortgage debts and to put the agricultural industry on 4 
sounder footing. It should be said that the United Party 
has to its credit certain greatly appreciated legislation. | 
has increased the value of old age pensions and reduced the 
age at which women can claim pensions ; it has increased 
the pensions payable to the blind; it has amended and 
improved the laws governing wages and conditions of employ. 
ment in industry; it has made cheap money available to 
assist workers to buy their own houses ; and it has greatly 
facilitated the work of municipalities in eradicating slums 
and undertaking large housing schemes for poor white and 
coloured people by loaning them money at } per cent. interest 
repayable in 40 years. On the other hand, it has consistently 
overtaxed the small, medium and large salaried classes and 
done nothing to lessen the heavy burdens they are called 
upon to bear. The cost of living is higher than before Fusion; 
food is dear and is still going up and the Government refuses 
to intervene by importing wheat at half the price paid in 
South Africa, because the farming vote is essential to the 
success of the United Party, and the farmer is demanding 
his price. 

It is not anticipated that the United Party will be turned 
out of office, but it is almost certain that they will retum 
with a very greatly reduced majority. The Nationalists 
are expected to, and no doubt will, do extremely well in 
the Cape Province and the Western Transvaal, and it is 
possible that even the Free State, General Hertzog’s own 
country, may return as many Nationalists as United Party 
supporters. The Dominion Party, for which there is a 
tremendous undercurrent of support in all the large towns 
of the Union, is handicapped by lack of suitable candidates, 
but there is every likelihood of the party having fifteen or 
twenty members in the next Parliament. The Labour 
Party, which is not a great political force in South Africa, 
may win eight seats on the Witwatersrand, Capetown and 
Durban. With a Nationalist representation of 35, the next 
Parliament should find the United Party with a clear majority 
of 30 over all other parties. The day, however, may not be 
far distant when South Africa will declare for a Republican 
Government, for dissension within the United Party is 
becoming more frequent and more severe, and many of thos 
who will be returned to Parliament on the United Party 
ticket would need little encouragement to cross the floor 
and join their more honest brethren in the Nationalist Party. 


VerRNoN A. BARBER. 


THE PLOT THAT FAILED 


OssERVERS of the political situation in Paris report that the 
Extremists on the Left are exasperated by the Nationalist 
successes in Spain. These elements in France take the defeat 
of the Republicans very badly. It is as if they themselves 
had been defeated. A question may be asked about the true 
reason of that exasperation ? 

For the public the civil war in Spain started in 1936, 
when the Army rose, and the Nationalists raised their banner. 
But, to find the origin of the trouble, it is advisable to go 
back to April 14, 1931, when King Alfonso having fled the 
country, the Second Spanish Republic was proclaimed. It 
was then, we may say, that the plan of the Communist 
International in Moscow was made to create in Spain the 
base for action in Western Europe. 

Lenin had said that the Spaniards, some day, would be 
the advance guard of the Communist International in Europe. 
He hoped to see the birth in their country of a movement 
which would spread to neighbouring states, meaning 
bourgeois France and middle-class Britain. Ever since 
Dimitroff, the Bulgarian Communist, came to Moscow, after 
his escape from the Nazi executioner, the International under 
his guidance had been busy on the details of a scheme to 
seize power in Spain. 

Five years ago our attention was called to the Communist 
activities in Spain in connection with a reported plan for 
creating a Red Army, specially destined to invade Portugal, 
where a popular rising was being carefully staged to coincide 
with the invasion. At first sight that information seemed 
of little value. It was just one of those wild schemes, con- 
stantly hatched by Communist agitators in Moscow, anxious 
to please their redoubtable employers in the Kremlin. Yet 
a warning came later that the Portuguese coup was part and 
parcel of a much wider enterprise, aiming at the trans- 
formation of the whole Iberic peninsula into a Communist 
State to be used for the conquest of France. 

Three years ago further details came to hand. Proof 
was found of the intention of the Communist International 
to transfer its headquarters from Moscow to Barcelona to 
be nearer to the area in which militant Communism was to 
attempt its greatest conquest. Other evidence pointed to 
preparation, if not for the transfer of the International itself, 
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at least to the migration to Barcelona of its Western European 
bureau. That was the notorious WEB, founded in Berlin 
in 1920 by the famous Karl Radek, now destroyed by Stalin, 
WEB remained in the German capital until 1931, when its 
chiefs thought wiser to escape from the Nazis by migrating 
to Vienna. Among the chiefs of WEB were Vigdor Kopp 
and Borodin, who in 1924 turned up in China as the organiser 
of a Chinese Communist Republic. Vienna became too hot 
for WEB in 1935, when it was transferred to Prague. There 
it started sowing trouble in Poland and in the Balkan States, 
WEB has had since 1931 a branch office in Paris and the 
intention of Moscow was reported to be to make that the 
head of all Communist activities in Western and Central 
Europe and of transferring its residence to Spain. 


From the above it is clear that the great chiefs in Moscow 
were fairly confident of obtaining a good foothold in Spanish 
territory. Those who know the development of events in 
the Second Republic will agree that, by the time the civil 
war broke out the Russian Communists controlled political 
life there to an amazing extent. If Moscow had not com. 
mitted the fatal mistake of under-estimating the strength 
of the military element in the country, Spain now would 
have been a Soviet Republic, slavishly subordinated to 
Stalin, who would be governing it from afar with the help of 
his secret police. The massacres in Madrid and all over the 
country are a sample of what would have been the fate of 
the whole of nationally-minded Spain. For these massacres 
were carefully prepared and carried out in cold blood. 


If it had not been for General Franco, Stalin would now 
be the master of Spain and of Portugal, and the Communist 
International would now be established in Barcelona, con- 
veniently close to the French border. For the object of the 
manceuvre in Spain—let there be no doubt about that— 
was to gain a foothold for starting the conquest of France, 
The Communists in Paris would have received the powerful 
backing of the Iberian Soviets just across the Pyrenees. 
The pundits in Moscow refused to believe that the French 


could have resisted long the pressure of an alliance between | 
their own Communists and those of Spain, backed as they | 


would have been by the propaganda and money from the 
Russian headquarters. France having been brought into 
line, the Union of Soviet Republics of Western Europe would 


have become a reality. Great Britain, cut off by it from the | 


rest of Europe and menaced in the Mediterranean by 4 
demonstration against Gibraltar, would have been obliged 


| 
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to throw in her lot with the Western Soviets. Stalin’s 
triumph was assured. 

So it seemed. But this fine plan was defeated by one 
unforeseen circumstance. The generals, whom the Com- 
munists affected to despise, did rise and they were successful. 
Nationalist Spain, which the Communists wanted to believe 
non-existent, asserted itself. It is clear to-day that the 
Iberian peninsula is not to become the home of a nest of 
Soviet republics and Barcelona offers no residential security 
to the Communist International. The pressure on France, 


in support of the internal Communist movement, cannot be 


carried out. Can we be surprised that the Communists hate 
Mussolini more than Hitler. For it is largely due to the 
Italian aid given to General Franco that the Nationalists 
have won. 

Now, if we consider the hopes born when the plan for 
the Communist establishment in Spain was set in motion, 
can we be surprised at the feeling of disappointment, of 
exasperation even, which has come to those who had staked 
their political future upon its realisation. The Popular 
Front in France was held together by the urgent desire of 
assisting the cause of the Spanish Republicans. The victory 
of the latter, delayed from day to day but never despaired of, 
was to make secure the domination of the Left in France. 
Indeed it was to be the signal for the formation of the famous 
anti-Fascist front, which with the help of the British Navy 


_ naturally was certain to sweep Mussolini and his myrmidons 


from the face of Italy. The agents of Moscow in Paris 
strained every nerve to keep the French up to the mark and 
to make them give what help they could to the Republican 
Government. 

The defeat of the Republicans in Spain represents more 
than a victory for Nationalist Spain. It is a defeat of the 
Communist International. Well-intentioned people in Great 
Britain who sigh when they think of the downfall of the 
Spanish Republicans should understand what a danger the 
French and ourselves have escaped thanks to the Nationalist 


victories. For, after a final victory of the Republican regime, 
| Meaning a regime entirely dominated by the Russian influence, 
nothing could have prevented the disappearance of Portugal 


as an independent State. The turn of France to be attacked 
would have come immediately after that. From Red Spain 


an unceasing stream of agitators, revolutionary agents of 


every description and of money would have poured in, 
paralysing the activities of all other political parties and 
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preparing the country for the Communist rule. The Maginot 
line and the excellent French Army could not have prevented 
that from happening. 

That was the plot hatched in Moscow. Cries of indignation 
will come from there at its revelation, which will be described 
as the fruit of a reactionary and criminal imagination. Yet 
facts are facts and the very exasperation with which Moscow 
and its friends treat the subject of Spain at present is proof 
enough of the extent to which their hopes of a spectacular 
success have been disappointed. The prestige of Russia in 
the eyes of the world has been lowered by stages for some 
time. First, it was the failure to intervene in defence of Ching 
attacked by Japan. The Russians have told everybody 
who wished to listen for years that they would bar Japan’s 
road into Asia. They have not done so. Then came the 
business of Lithuania confronted with a Polish ultimatum, 
Moscow had made people believe for years that Lithuania 
was under Russian protection. That has not been given, 
Now comes this Spanish defeat, which public opinion rightly 
considers a Russian defeat. Stalin proclaimed himself the 
ally of Republican Spain. That, even if the plan we have 
sketched out did not exist, suffices to associate him with the 
defeat. Russia has failed again. 

It is possible that, in the state of exasperation caused by 
the catastrophe experienced in Spain, Moscow will try to 
recoup itself without delay by making more acute the Com- 
munist agitation in France. That is, as we say, quite possible, 
and all the more because the numerous agitators and agents 
fleeing from beyond the Pyrenees inevitably must congregate 
in Paris. So we foresee the possibility of increased tension 
in the political atmosphere of France in the coming months. 
But that must bring in its train the inevitable reaction in 
proportion to the tension experienced. So in the long run, 
in France, too, the Communist International is bound to lose. 

History will speak of the Communist adventure in Spain 
as of the plot that failed. 


AUGTR. 


a 


WASTE NOT, WANT NOT 


) THERE is no country in the world where machinery is utilized 


more in everyday life than the United States of America, and 
there is no country in the world where human and material 
waste is becoming more evident. The American used the 
machine to extinguish the amenities of his soil, and he reaps 
the whirlwind or the dirtstorm. He turned his machines on 
the timber; and he finds himself confronted with rising 
waters in the shape of floods, and falling waters in the form of 
droughts. If he continues on the same lines, employing his 
ruthless mechanisms on industrial products without due 
consideration of wastage in raw materials and wastage in 
human power, he may conceivably awake like Rip Van 
Winkle in another generation and discover that all the 
empty gunny sacks in the countryside will not clothe and 
feed the miserable population. 

In the Dominion of Canada the fisheries are a declining 
factor, consequent on the application of a maximum of 
mechanical aids and a minimum of human power. The prairies 
in the central regions are losing their fertility in an endeavour 
to supply wheat for exportation with a maximum of machine 
power and a minimum of man power ; and the same sequence 
applies to timber or mineral productions. Over eighty per 
cent. of Canada’s exportations are basic raw materials or 
primary products, and the whole population of this vast 
extent of the earth’s surface is only in the neighbourhood of 
11,000,000. 

The point which I wish to make clear is that during the 
last decade, since machinery in the Dominion has been 
employed in geometrical progression towards the destruction 
of primary natural resources for export, the country has 
failed to increase in man power. Not only is this the case, 
but the problem of unemployment is probably as acute in 
Canada as elsewhere. The same reasoning holds to a more 
or less degree when applied to other parts of the British 
Empire from which countries, dominated by industrialism or 
unrelentless machine economy, derive their supplies of raw 
material. 

It is no solution of this question of raw materials which 
contends that if the Imperial markets from whence Great 
Britain obtains her present supplies were thrown open to the 
world at large under a League of Nations or other committee 
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a situation would be created whereby peace would become 
the stabilized condition of human existence, machine economy 
and trade the governing factors, and war an outrage. Despite 
the Ottawa agreements the outer industrialised world derives 
infinitely more of its supplies of raw materials from the 
British Empire than does the United Kingdom. The avowed 
policy of Japan, Germany, or other countries which clamour 
for primary products is dictated solely by interests of indus. 
trialisation or machine economy, and could not fail to have 
further sterilizing effect on the growth of British Dominions 
and Colonies in population power. 

The truth is that mechanisms begin to exhaust the world’s 
stock of raw materials, and most of the troubles in modern 
countries under the egis of machine economy result from 
a gradually widening deficit of this supply of primary products, 
The European, American, or Japanese have waxed in power, 
because they thought there was an unexhaustible supply of 
raw materials to draw on to feed their machines. They are 
now wakening to the fact that, short of annihilating or 
sterilizing a goodly part of the human race, they will be 
faced to an ever-increasing extent with a penury of raw 
materials. The European’s machine economy has become 
world-wide, and the geometrical progression of the invention 
of mechanical aids in the last one hundred and fifty years has 
far outstripped the resources of nature to feed such mechanical 
adjuncts. 


Scientific pundits tell us that they can create a thousand 
articles out of cow’s milk, and indiarubber out of lime and 
coal. But, fundamentally, they cannot make something out 
of nothing, and that great metaphysical problem remains. 
In reality the scientist creates nothing; all he does is to 
transform one material substance into another ; and a spider 
in the corner can do that without mathematical formule, test 
tubes, or extraneous primary products. There is nothing 
wonderful or sublime in modern science; that which is 
astonishing is the simplicity of Brown, Jones, and Robinson 
who worship this scientific cult to the exclusion of anything 
else which makes human life worth living. The immediate 
necessaries of man, in the shape of food, clothing and housing, 
are much more important than all the mechanical instruments 
ever invented. 

The avowed object of instruments or mechanisms is to do 
without human aid ; in that case we have no right to exclaim 
against unemployment or the thousand and one stark realities 
of this twentieth century. Virtually a machine can tolerate 
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3 man only in so far as he himself becomes an automaton ; 
in that case it is evidently the duty of man to see that his 
machines do not treat him as an object and rend him to bits. 
Man is the superior and must command machines, while 
human fecundity is of infinitely more vital importance to 
human happiness than a fecundity of machines or objects. 

The scientifically minded, who sport the cap and bells of 
modern thought in most countries, assume that their transforma- 
tions of man’s natural environment into a state of artificial 
mechanical flux, wherein man will ultimately find no abiding 
place, must continue uncontrolled and unchecked. They 
constantly reiterate that this is progress and the millennium 
jg round the corner ; but to my mind it is not progress which 
denudes the world’s surface of necessary raw materials, and 
at the same time tends to extinguish human personality and 
human fecundity. It is not progress which leaves vast areas 
of the world’s surface destitute of natural resources and barren 
of inhabitants, condemns millions of people to wallow in the 
misery of forced unemployment, or flings them into the 
trough of modern war as cannon fodder. 

If we consider for a moment that all the costly aerial 
forces fostered by different differing countries in the last 
few years will actually have to be totally superseded in less 
than three years by improved mechanisms we begin to realise 
faintly the enormous wastage of raw material and simple 
man power involved in the modern fallacy that the un- 
restricted use of mechanical instruments furthers the welfare 
of mankind. In peace or in war the wastage of raw material 
arises largely from the fact that the machine has to be replaced 
in an ever-increasing ratio with the ever-increasing rapidity 
of modern invention. Machine power has constantly to 
be renewed ; man power normally renews itself. In peace 
or in war the wastage of human power results chiefly because 
the tendency of a machine economy is to make man a mere 
automaton ; while at the same time the increasing velocity 
of scientific invention demands from man qualities of adapta- 
tion which no automaton can possibly possess ; man inclines 
to degradation or servitude before the machine. 

In this respect it was apparently the idea of Karl Marx 
that man would gradually harmonize with his mechanical 
environment. I am not prepared to say on what reasons he 
based his faith ; but as he seems to deny any principles of 
good and evil working in a visible universe throughout his 
puny vision of material activities, his belief is of slight value. 
In any case man cannot harmonize or fit into his mechanical 
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environment since he is not a material object, and this mechan. 
ical environment is subject to constant metamorphosis, 

For over one hundred and fifty years man has been on the 
whole divorcing himself from the immediate necessaries 
essential to his welfare on earth, and building an artificial 
environment. In the next hundred and fifty years it seems 
to me man must more or less resume contact with the im- 
mediate necessaries essential to his well-being and return to 
his natural environment or he will simply suffer extinction ; 
he must control his machines. 

We are told that we are so much involved in industrialigm 
in the British Isles that we cannot rise and destroy the 
machines like the Erewhonians, because if we did we should 
definitively starve. On the other hand, there is no necessity 
whereby we should altogether smash machines, because if 
machines depend on raw materials the simplest thing is to 
curtail supplies of raw materials. 

The trade of the United Kingdom is largely based on the 
assumption that primary products will flow generously from 
outer Dominions or Colonies against an exchange of British 
manufactured goods. In that connection we consistently 
tend to ignore that these Dominions or Colonies cannot grow 
in population power so long as the machine is used therein 
chiefly to extract raw materials for exportation. The more 
we carry on with that policy the weaker the Empire becomes, 
through over-centralization of power and wealth in the 
British Isles and other industrial countries at the expense 
of the outer Dominions and Colonies. 

It is obvious that fisheries can be replenished ;_ timber 
can be planted or forested; wheat farming, or agriculture 
which ruins the soil, can be replaced by a more scientific 
economic system; and even wastage in minerals, oil, or 
natural power can be avoided by scientific method and 
regulation. It is necessary that Dominions or Colonies be 
made to comprehend that robbing themselves of their natural 
resources for the benefit of foreigners, without themselves 
gaining in population or human power, is tantamount to 
destroying their own sovereignty over territories which they 
hold in a manner de jure but not de facto. It is essential that 
Great Britain and other highly industrialised communities 
realise the inherent weakness of their position in supporting 


huge masses of population, in ever-narrowing artificial } 


environments, through an uncontrolled machine economy 
which leads directly to a complete exhaustion of the raw 
materials furnished by nature. 
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As far as Great Britain and her Dominions and Colonies 
are concerned their real interests would appear to clash 
since, broadly speaking, in the one case we have a huge 
population engaged in working up to a state of relative per- 
fection primary raw products, and in the other an insignificant 
population engaged in supplying these raw products, both 
utilizing the machine economy. 

On the other hand, if we adopt in any degree a policy 
whereby the primary products of the British Empire are 
more free and open to foreign industrialised nations we 
impoverish our Dominions and Colonies still further in 
population power and natural resources; while at the same 
time we form immediately a fiercer competition on more 
open markets against the manufactured products of both 
the United Kingdom and the outer Empire. Likewise, by 
handing over any control of our raw materials to any foreign 
committee, we are infringing directly on the sovereignty of 
the Dominion or Colonial units which compose the Imperial 
hegemony, and—which is the greatest evil of all—directly 
encouraging a ruinous world-wide machine economy which 
can only be checked or hindered to any great extent by a 
wise administration of the raw materials existent throughout 
the British Empire. 

In this respect it is needful to point out that no ideal or 
practical conception of the development of the Imperial 
estate and heritage can be furthered so long as there is no 
definite guiding or impelling system of Imperial governance 
which all subsidiary powers implicitly recognise, and which 
is in return implicitly recognised by the outside world. 
Whether this Empire continues as a factor in the world 
sphere depends on the cohesion and unanimity of the con- 
tributary members as expressed in Imperial Council. We 
cannot share in the profits of Empire if we do not assume the 
greatest of its responsibilities, which is power; and we are not 
promoting peace by cringing before the power of the machine. 


T. Kerr RITCHIE. 


MR. CHAMBERLAIN’S SPEECH 


[THE Prime Minister’s important speech in the House of 
Commons on March 24 will be quoted and re-quoted for years, 
both here and abroad, for in it he laid down the principles of 
British foreign policy. We reproduce it from the official 
report, confident that our readers will want to have by them 
his lucid and forthright statement in a handy form. The 
italics are ours. | 


I believe it will be the general wish of the House that 
I should initiate a Debate on Foreign Affairs this afternoon 
by making a statement as to the attitude of His Majesty’s 
Government as affected by recent events in Europe. I deliber- 
ately choose the word “ attitude” rather than “ policy,” 
because I cannot imagine that any events would change the 
fundamental basis of British foreign policy which is the 
maintenance and preservation of peace and the establishment 
of a sense of confidence that peace will, in fact, be maintained. 
That must, I think, always be the aim of any Government of 
this country, because, as has so often been said, peace is the 
greatest interest of the British Empire. But that does not 
mean that nothing would make us fight. We are bound by 
certain Treaty obligations which would entail wpon us the 
necessity of fighting if the occasion arose, and I hope no one 
doubts that we should be prepared, in such an event, to fulfil 
those obligations. Then there are certain vital interests of this 
country for which, if they were menaced, we should fight—for 
the defence of British territories and the communications which 
are vital to our national existence. There are other cases, too, 
in which we might fight, if we were clear that either we must 
fight or else abandon, once and for all, the hope of averting the 
destruction of those things which we hold most dear—our liberty 
and the right to live our lives according to the standards which 
our national traditions and our national character have prescribed 
for us. 

All the same, our object must always be to preserve these 
things which we consider essential without recourse to war, 
if that be possible, because we know that in war there are no 
winners. There is nothing but suffering and ruin for those 
who are involved, and even if we ourselves were not involved, 
with our world-wide ramifications of trade and finance, we 
could not fail to be involved in the consequences of war 
and the destruction of life and property which sooner of 
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later must react upon ourselves. The problem, then, is how 

are we to achieve this purpose of maintaining peace in a 

world in which conditions are constantly changing, and in 

which, therefore, we must from time to time change our own 
methods in order to meet new situations as they arise ? 
For a long time a majority of the people of this country 
cherished the belief that in the League of Nations we had 
found an instrument which was capable of enforcing and 
maintaining peace. Some recent words of mine have, in 
some quarters, been taken to mean that there has been a 
sudden change in the attitude of His Majesty’s Government, 
not only to that thesis that the League could give us security, 
but to the League itself ; that we had thrown over the League 
and that we had abandoned it as one of the principal elements 
in our policy. I do not deny that my original belief in the 

League as an effective instrument for preserving peace has 

; been profoundly shaken. That arises from the present condi- 

tion of the League itself. But it has not arisen from any 

recentevents. As long ago as June, 1936, speaking in London, 

I referred to the failure of the policy of collective security to 

prevent war, to stop war once it had begun, or to save the 

victims of aggression, I went on to say: 

“There is no reason why because the policy of collective security, 
in the circumstances in which it was tried, has failed, we should, there- 
fore, abandon the idea of the League and give up the ideals for which 
the League stands. But if we have retained any vestige of common 
sense, surely we must admit that we have tried to impose upon the 
League a task which was beyond its powers to fulfil.” 

I have not changed the views that I expressed nearly two 

years ago. I have not ceased to believe in the possibility 

i the League might be so revivified and so strengthened as 

to serve as an effective instrument for the preservation of 
peace. But I say that is not the position to-day. It is 
interesting to observe that while I have not changed my views, 
others, who did not share them at the time, have since come 
round to my way of thinking. Let me quote a few words 
from a journal published not many weeks ago: 


“The League has, for the moment, ceased to be an instrument of 
collective security. It remains as a useful machine for international 
collaboration in the cause of peace, and it supplies a means of concilia- 
tion by which disputes between its members can be peacefully adjusted. 
But as a method of enforcing peace and restraining aggression, the 
League, in practice, no longer exists. It may be restored and revived, 
but the facts to-day have to be faced to-day.” 


Do hon. Members opposite accept that statement of the 
position ? 
Hon. Members: No. 


VoL. ox 6 
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Colonel Wedgwood: Certainly not. 


The Prime Minister: I am sure they recognise the source 
from which I have drawn those words. They might, indeed, 
have come from a speech of my own, but, as a matter of fact 
they are drawn from a leading article, and, I think in the 
circumstances, I should say a courageous article, in the 
Daily Herald. 1 hope hon. Members opposite will be prepared 
to accept from their own organ what, perhaps, I could hard} 
expect them to accept from me, and that they will be willing 
to face to-day these hard facts. Since I am looking now, not 
for differences, but for agreement, may I not hope that hon, 
Members opposite will also agree with me that the best thing 
we could do for the League would be to nurse it back to 
health, not only because its original aims were right, but 
because, if only we could make it wide enough and strong 
enough to fulfil the functions for which it was originally 
designed, it might yet become the surest and most effective 
guarantee for peace that the world has yet devised ? 


It may be contended that I am giving too restricted an 
interpretation of the phrase “ collective security.” After all, 
for practical purposes it is not necessary for collective security 
to ensure the co-operation of every one of the 58 nations 
which still remain members of the League, provided that we 
can get the co-operation of a sufficient number to present a 
front of overwhelming power to any potential aggressor, 
Indeed, it might plausibly be argued that to deal with a 
smaller number of nations and to dispense with the somewhat 
slow and cumbrous machinery of Geneva might be a way of 
dealing with the problem of the lightning strokes of modem 
warlike operations, far simpler than the older method of 
collective security through the League as a whole. I think 
that from the practical point of view there is much to be said 
for a proposition of that kind. 


I would make only two observations upon it. The first 
is this: However completely we encase such a proposal a 
that in the Covenant of the League, however wholeheartedly 
the League may be prepared to give its sanction and approval 
to such a subject, as a matter of fact it does not differ from 
the old alliances of pre-war days which we thought we had 
abandoned in favour of something better. A second observa 
tion that I would like to make is that the value of such alliances 
as that, as a deterrent to possible aggression, must obviously 
depend upon their military efficiency, upon the numbers and 
equipment of the forces that can be mobilized, on their dis 
tribution in relation to the area in which they might have to 
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be employed, and on the amount of preparation and co- 
ordination of plans which it might be possible to achieve 
beforehand. 

But there is one conclusion which, I think, emerges from 
that brief review. I stress it because it seems to me to be a 
corollary both of the failure of the League for the moment to 

rovide us with collective security, and also of the conditions 

which would alone make any form of collective security 
effective as a deterrent. The conclusion I draw is this: 
That if Great Britain is to make a substantial contribution 
towards the establishment of what I have described once again 
as our greatest interest, she must be strongly armed for defence 
and for counter-offence. Sometimes it has seemed to me that 
hon. Members opposite were endeavouring to make some 
distinction between the purposes for which our armaments 
can be used. I could understand that if it were contemplated 
that in any circumstances these armaments could be used for 
purposes of aggression, or, indeed, for any purposes which 
were inconsistent with the spirit of the Covenant. But we 
all know that there is no question with us of anything of the 
kind. If that be so, I cannot myself see any object in trying 
to make a difference between armaments required for self- 
defence and armaments required for the purpose of fulfilling 
international obligations. 

If ever the time comes when the world establishes an 
international police force which will inspire us all with full 
confidence in its capacity to keep the peace, then there will 
be no need for us to trouble our heads about our own defence ; 
it will be done for us. But until that day comes—I am afraid 
it is a great way off yet—we must think first of the safety of 
this country and the safety of the peoples for whom we are 
responsible. When we have made what seems to us to be 
adequate provision for all that, then the size and the strength 
of the forces which we have built up will be a measure of the 
contribution which we can make to collective action for peace, 
whatever form that action may take. I would add only this 
last word. The value of any guarantee which we may give 
or of any treaty obligation into which we may enter, must 
in the last resort depend upon our ability to implement the 
obligations or the guarantees upon which we have entered. 

I now turn to the situation with which we are more par- 
ticularly concerned this afternoon. His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment have expressed the view that recent events in Austria 
have created a new situation, and we think it right to state 
the conclusions to which consideration of these events has 
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led us. We have already placed on record our judgment upon 
the action taken by the German Government. I have nothj 
to add to that. But the consequences still remain. Ther 
has been a profound disturbance of international confidence, 
In these circumstances the problem before Europe, to which 
in the opinion of His Majesty’s Government it is their mos; 
urgent duty to direct their attention, is how best to restore 
this shaken confidence, how to maintain the rule of law jn 
international affairs, how to seek peaceful solutions to ques. 
tions that continue to cause anxiety. Of these the one which 
is necessarily most present to many minds is that which 
concerns the relations between the Government of Czecho- 
slovakia and the German minority in that country ; and it is 
probable that a solution of this question, if it could be 
achieved, would go far to re-establish a sense of stability over 
an area much wider than that immediately concerned. 

Accordingly, the Government have given special attention 
to this matter, and in particular they have fully considered 
the question whether the United Kingdom, in addition to 
those obligations by which she is already bound by the 
Covenant of the League and the Treaty of Locarno, should, 
as a further contribution towards preserving peace in Europe, 
now undertake new and specific commitments in Europe, 
and in particular such a commitment in relation to Czecho- 
slovakia. J think it is right that I should here remind the 
House what are our existing commitments, which might lead 
to the use of our arms for purposes other than our own 
defence and the defence of territories of other parts of the 
British Commonwealth of Nations. They are, first of all, 
the defence of France and Belgium against unprovoked aggression 
in accordance with our existing obligations under the Treaty 
of Locarno, as reaffirmed in the arrangement which was 
drawn up in London on March 19, 1936. We have also obliga- 
tions by treaty to Portugal, Iraq and Egypt. Those are our 
definite obligations to particular countries. 

There remains another case in which we may have to use 
our arms, a case which is of a more general character but 
which may have no less significance. It is the case arising 
under the Covenant of the League of Nations which was 
accurately defined by the former Foreign Secretary when he 
said : 

“In addition, our armaments may be used in bringing help toa 
victim of aggression in any case where in our judgment it would be 
proper under the provision of the Covenant to do so.” 

The case might, for example, include Czechoslovakia. The 
ex-Foreign Secretary went on to say: 
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“ T use the word ‘ may ’ deliberately, since in such an instance there 

js no automatic obligation to take military action. It is moreover right 
that this should be so, for nations cannot be expected to incur auto- 
matic military obligations save for areas where their vital interests are 
concerned.” 
) His Majesty’s Government stand by these declarations. 
They have acknowledged that in present circumstances the 
ability of the League to fulfil all the functions originally 
contemplated for it is reduced ; but this is not to be inter- 
preted as meaning that His Majesty’s Government would 
in no circumstances intervene as a member of the League for 
) the restoration of peace or the maintenance of international 
order if circumstances were such as to make it appropriate 
for them to do so. And I cannot but feel that the course and 
development of any dispute, should such unhappily arise, 
would be greatly influenced by the knowledge that such 
action as it may be in the power of Great Britain to take will 
be determined by His Majesty’s Government of the day in 
accordance with the principles laid down in the Covenant. 

The question now arises, whether we should go further. 
Should we forthwith give an assurance to France that, in the 
event of her being called upon by reason of German aggression 
on Czechoslovakia to implement her obligations under the 
Franco-Czechoslovak Treaty, we would immediately employ 
our full military force on her behalf ? Or, alternatively, should 
we at once declare our readiness to take military action in 
resistance to any forcible interference with the independence 
and integrity of Czechoslovakia, and invite any other nations, 
which might so desire, to associate themselves with us in 
such a declaration ? 

From a consideration of these two alternatives it clearly 
emerges that under either of them the decision as to whether 
or not this country should find itself involved in war would 
be automatically removed from the discretion of His Majesty’s 
Government, and the suggested guarantee would apply 
irrespective of the circumstances by which it was brought into 
! operation, and over which His Majesty’s Government might 
not have been able to exercise any control. This 
position is not one that His Majesty’s Government could see 
their way to accept, in relation to an area where their vital 
interests are not concerned in the same degree as they are in the 
case of France and Belgium ; it is certainly not the position 
} that results from the Covenant. For these reasons His 
Majesty’s Government feel themselves unable to give the 
prior guarantee suggested. 

But while plainly stating this decision I would add this, 


a 
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Where peace and war are concerned, legal obligations are ng 
alone involved, and, if war broke out, it would be unlikely to by 
confined to those who have assumed such obligations. It would 
be quite impossible to say where it would end and what Govern. 
ments might become involved. The inexorable pressure of facts 
might well prove more powerful than formal pronouncements, 
and in that event it would be well within the bounds of 
probability that other countries, besides those which were 
parties to the original dispute, would almost immediately 
become involved. This is especially true in the case of two 
countries like Great Britain and France, with long associations 
of friendship, with interests closely interwoven, devoted to the 
same ideals of democratic liberty, and determined to uphold 
them. 


It remains for His Majesty’s Government to state their 
attitude in regard to the proposal made by the Government 
of the U.S.S.R. that an early conference should be held for 
the purpose of discussion with certain other Powers of the 
practical measures which in their opinion the circumstances 
demand. His Majesty’s Government would warmly welcome 
the assembly of any conference, at which it might be expected 
that all European nations would consent to be represented, 


and at which it might therefore be found possible to discus ¢ 


matters in regard to which anxiety is at present felt. In 
present circumstances, however, they are obliged to recognise 
that no such expectation can be entertained, and the Soviet 
Government do not, in fact, appear to entertain it. Their 
proposal would appear to involve less a consultation with a 
view to settlement than a concerting of action against an 
eventuality that has not yet arisen. Its object would appear 
to be to negotiate such mutual undertakings in advance to 
resist aggression, as I have referred to, which, for the reasons 
I have already given, His Majesty’s Government for thei 
part are unwilling to accept. Apart from this, His Majesty's 
Government are of opinion that the indirect, but none the less 
inevitable, consequence of such action as is proposed by the 
Soviet Government would be to, aggravate the tendency 
towards the establishment of exclusive groups of nations, 
which must, in the view of His Majesty’s Government, be 
inimical to the prospects of European peace. 


Great Britain has repeatedly borne witness to the principle 
on which she considers the peace of the world depends. We 
do not believe that any stable order can be established unles 
by one means or other recognition can be secured for certain 
general principles. The first is that differences between 
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nations should be resolved by peaceful settlement and not 
by methods of force. The second, admittedly of no less 
importance, is that a peaceful settlement, to be enduring, 
must be based on justice. Holding these views successive 
British Governments have accepted the full obligations of the 
Covenant of the League of Nations, and done their best to 
discharge them; they have acceded to special instruments 
designed to pledge the nations afresh to refrain from resort 
to aggressive war; and they have reinforced the general 
obligations thus undertaken by specific undertakings within 
the framework of the League towards countries, with whom 
they enjoy special relations or in which they have special 
interest. On the other side they have constantly lent, and 
are prepared to continue to lend, their influence to the 
revision of relations between nations, established by treaty 
or otherwise, which appeared to demand review. They will 
continue, whether by way of action through the League or by 
direct diplomatic effort, to exert all their influence on the side 
of bringing to peaceful and orderly solutions any issues liable 
to interrupt friendly relations between nations. 


So far as Czechoslovakia is concerned, it seems to His 
Majesty’s Government that now is the time when all the 


) resources of diplomacy should be enlisted in the cause of 


peace. They have been glad to take note of and in no way 
under-rate the definite assurances given by the German 
Government as to their attitude. On the other side they have 
observed with satisfaction that the Government of Czecho- 
slovakia are addressing themselves to the practical steps that 
can be taken within the framework of the Czechoslovak con- 
stitution to meet the reasonable wishes of the German minority. 
For their part, His Majesty’s Government will at all times be 
ready to render any help in their power, by whatever means 
might seem most appropriate, towards the solution of ques- 
tions likely to cause difficulty between the German and 
Czechoslovak Governments. In the meantime, there is no 
need to assume the use of force, or, indeed, to talk about it. 
Such talk is to be strongly deprecated. Not only can it do 
no good ; it is bound to do harm. It must interfere with the 
progress of diplomacy, and it must increase feelings of 
insecurity and uncertainty. 


There is another subject which is of such great importance 
that the House will rightly expect me to make reference to 
it. With regard to the unhappy situation in Spain the policy 
of His Majesty’s Government has been plainly declared. 
That policy has consistently, from the outbreak of the conflict, 
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been one of non-intervention in Spanish affairs and loyal 
observance of our obligations under the Non-Intervention Agree. 
ment. This policy was adopted in view of the dangerous inter. 
national situation which threatened to develop with the firg 
signs of civil strife in Spain. From the early stages of the 
conflict the prospect of open and active assistance to both 
Spanish parties from outside constituted a real menace to the 
peace of Europe. If nothing had been done to check this 
process, it might well have culminated in a general European 
war. His Majesty’s Government, acting in concert with the 
French Government, came to the conclusion that the only 
way to avert this very serious threat was by doing their 
utmost to induce other European Powers to fall in with their 
own determination to adopt a completely impartial attitude 
to both parties in Spain and to refrain from giving material 
assistance to either side. 


His Majesty’s Government are fully alive to the fact that 
repeated infringements of the practice of non-intervention 
from more than one quarter have taken place, and they 
deeply regret it. But serious as are these infringements, they 
do not alter the judgment of His Majesty’s Government that 
the policy of non-intervention, even though infractions of this 
policy may take place, affords the best means of avoiding a 
major conflagration. In the meanwhile, His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment, in a spirit of complete impartiality, have devoted their 
efforts to such humanitarian work as has been possible for 
the benefit of the Spanish people as a whole. They have 
greatly deplored the excesses committed during this strife 
as affecting the civilian population, and they have taken every 
opportunity which presented itself to convey to both sides 
their strong disapproval of the employment of such methods 
which have earned public condemnation and are contrary to 
the rules of international law. It will be within the recollec- 
tion of the House that so recently as on March 18 last I 
expressed in this House my horror and disgust at the indis- 
criminate bombing which was being carried out at Barcelona 
at that time, and strong representations have since been made 
to the Salamanca authorities on this matter in conjunction 
with the French Government. 


I do not propose on the present occasion to enter upon 4 
discussion of our conversations with the Italian Government. 
They have been carried a considerable distance, and the results 
are full of encouragement to those who, like His Majesty's 
Government, regard appeasement in Europe as an objective 
to which the efforts of all men of good-will should be directed. 
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The House will remember that just before these conversations 
were opened, the Italian Government informed us of their 
acceptance of the British formula for the withdrawal of 
volunteers and the granting of belligerent rights. While 
gladly welcoming this assurance, I impressed upon the Italian 
Government, through their Ambassador, the necessity, if the 
conversations were to succeed, not only that they should lend 
whatever help they could along with others, in the bringing 
into operation of the withdrawal plan, but that in the mean- 
time the situation in Spain should not be materially altered 
by Italy sending fresh reinforcements. Jt was never demanded 
or expected of the Italian Government that they should effect 
a unilateral withdrawal, and I think it right to say that, 
during these last weeks while the conversations have been 
proceeding, His Majesty’s Government are satisfied of the 
fulfilment by the Italian Government of the conditions which 
had been indicated to them. 


The Italian Government have now again asserted their 
willingness loyally to assist in the execution of the British plan, 
and, what is perhaps most important, they have repeated a 
declaration which they made some time ago and which was 
made public here at the time, to the effect that Italy has no 
territorial, political or economic aims in Spain or in the Balearic 
Islands. His Majesty’s Government place full reliance upon 
the intention of the Italian Government to make good their 
assurances. They believe that, with the spirit of mutual 
confidence, in which both Governments are addressing them- 
selves to the task, it will be possible through these conversa- 
tions to reach complete agreement. 


In an earlier passage of my speech I referred to the obliga- 
tions, legal or moral, which lie upon us. We recognise that 
these obligations imply also that we should be in a position to 
fulfil them, and we have made and are making strenuous 
efforts to that end. Nevertheless, in accordance with our 
expressed intention of reviewing our programme from time to 


} time in the light of changing circumstances, we have con- 
_ sidered the position afresh, and we have decided that still 


further efforts are now called for. These efforts must be 
devoted to increasing production and accelerating the com- 
pletion of the rearmament programme. The details of that 
programme have been from time to time laid before Parlia- 
ment. Recently, in connection with the Estimates for the 
Defence Departments, statements have been submitted to 
the House of Commons as to the steps to be taken in the next 
financial year. The existing programme, however, has been 
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carried out with the intention of interfering as little as possible 
with normal trade. In practice, notwithstanding this limita. 
tion, an increasing degree of priority over civil work has been 
gradually accorded to rearmament orders, with the result that 
in some cases the execution of orders for home and export 
trade has been delayed. The additional skilled and semi- 
skilled labour required by the programme has occasionally 
had to be provided by withdrawing labour from other actiyj- 
ties. Only by such means has it been possible to undertake 
the large-scale programme of production which, in spite of 
some delays, is now continuously and rapidly increasing in 
volume. 


We had hoped that further acceleration, with its conse- 
quent interference with normal commercial work, might have 
been avoided, but, as I have already said, we have always 
made it clear that the Defence programme was flexible and 
was subject to review from time to time in the light of changes 
in the international situation. We have now come to the 
conclusion that in the present circumstances acceleration of 
existing plans has become essential and, moreover, that there 
must be an increase in some parts of the programme, especially 
in that of the Royal Air Force and the anti-aircraft defences, 
In order to bring about the progress which we feel to be 
necessary, men and materials will be required, and rearma- 
ment work must have first priority in the nation’s effort. 
The full and rapid equipment of the nation for self-defence 
must be its primary aim. 

I gratefully acknowledge the way in which workers and 
employers have co-operated in carrying out the programme 
hitherto. Such co-operation will be even more necessary for 
bringing to practical and early fruition the plans to which 
I have referred, and the Government are confident that they 
can rely on the continued help and good-will of all concerned. 
In the view of the Government, it is not for them to try to 
dictate to the great industries the detailed action which will 
be necessary for overcoming difficulties. It is in accordance 
with our traditions that these industries themselves, through 
their joint machinery, should work out the details in the 
manner which is likely to be most effective. Steps are 
already being taken to inform organised workers and organised 
employers of the nature of the demands which the accelerated 
plans will make upon their industries, and thus to place them 
in a position to devise practical methods for meeting those 
demands by mutual arrangements and with a minimum of 


Government interference. By such means it is expected | 
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that the volume of production, which in the new circumstances 
js not sufficient for our needs, will be substantially increased. 


The building operations necessary for the expansion of the 
three Services will be expedited. This will facilitate the 
process of recruitment of Naval, Military and Air Force 

rsonnel. The action already indicated will serve to acceler- 
ate the production of Naval equipment. Similar measures 
will be taken for completing at the earliest date possible the 
erection of new factories. Further capacity with a view to 
advancing the output of anti-aircraft and other guns will be 
put in hand. This priority will also enable us to expedite 
the programme of air-raid precautions. The satisfactory 
response to the appeal for recruits in connection with air-raid 
precautions is evidence of the widespread interest that is 
being taken throughout the country in this urgent question. 
By these and other measures within the Defence Departments 
themselves for the purpose of ensuring full and adequate 
co-operation with industry, we are satisfied that we shall 
be able to facilitate production and secure the necessary 
acceleration of the Defence programme. 


His Majesty’s Government do not differ from those who 
feel that the increase of armaments alone is no sure guarantee 
for peace. They earnestly hope that it may yet be possible 
to arrive at a reasonable balance of armaments by agreement 
rather than by free and unlimited competition. They have, 
on the other hand, felt it right to make their view known that 
in the present state of the world reliance upon the assertion 
of loyalty to the principles of the Covenant was not enough, 
in the absence of practical strength by which those professions 
might be supported. Accordingly, the policy of His Majesty’s 
Government recognises, and is based upon, the necessity both 
of working untiringly to strengthen the cause of peace, and also 
of taking all steps requisite to make this country strong enough 
to meet whatever call may be made upon it. In their view 
the knowledge in all parts of the world that such steps are 
being taken with determination and despatch will be a 
valuable contribution towards international reassurance. 


I have endeavoured in what I have said to give to this 
House and to the world as full an indication as possible of the 
attitude of the Government upon the subjects which are at 
present occupying the thoughts of all nations. If I have not 
said all that hon. Members would like to hear from me, 
I would ask them to remember that, whether I would or no, 
Tam inevitably speaking to a larger audience than is gathered 
here in this Chamber, and that whereas our thinking here is 
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done openly, the thinking of other nations goes on behing 
closed doors. I do not expect that the decisions at which 
His Majesty’s Government have arrived will be acceptable 
in all quarters of the House. Yet I have tried to put them 
in an unprovocative form, because I cannot think that there 
can be any difference of opinion among us as to what I have 
described as the fundamental basis of British policy, the 
preservation of peace and the association of peace with 
justice. We believe that in pursuance of that policy force 
should be our last resort and not our first. In spite of the 
shocks to which we have been subjected, we still hold to the 
truth of that maxim. We still intend to employ ourselves, 
and to urge others to employ, the methods of reason and 
diplomacy rather than those of menace and of force. 

Speaking here with all the knowledge that only the 
Government of the day can possess, and with a full sense of 
the responsibility which in such times as these must rest on 
the shoulders of those who administer the affairs of this 
great country, I affirm my conviction that the course we have 
decided to pursue is the best, and, indeed, the only one which 
is likely to lead us to our goal. 


TWO GREAT SCHOOL MATCHES 


Smnvce the War there have been nineteen matches played 
between the time-honoured schools of Eton and Winchester, 
and six have been finished and thirteen drawn. The contrast 
is indeed striking when compared with the first fifty-five years, 
when every match between the two schools was finished 
except one which ended in a tie and one which was drawn 
owing to rain. There are some matches which in these days 
are drawn owing to both elevens being so evenly matched 
that justice is done if treated as tie matches, but this is not 
satisfactory, and the real truth is to be found by the fact 
that unhealthy, huge run-getting is the main cause of so many 
matches being unfinished. Every lover of the game of cricket 
delights in a close match which ends in a finish, and it may 
interest people to hear about two matches between Eton and 
Winchester which were played in 1870 and 1871. George 
Longman and myself are the only survivors who took part 
in these matches, which are, I think, worthy to be described, 
though they were played nearly seventy years ago. 

In 1870 the match was played at Winchester on the new 
ground, and the wicket was not an easy one, perhaps owing 
to the turf not being fairly set. Eton won the toss and went in 
first, and possibly a train journey of two hours on a very 
hot morning had a little to do in causing our collapse in the 
frst innings. It was indeed a collapse—the first three 
wickets falling for 2 runs and eight wickets for 19. My 
brother Arthur was by no means a sound batsman and 
went in last but one, but he could hit fairly, and his 
innings of 15 was the only double figure. The whole side 
were out for 46, the lowest score that ever was made by 
Eton in the 104 matches between the two schools. Raynor 
got six wickets for 14 runs and Moyle got four for 28. Raynor 


had been a very good bowler the year before (1869) when he 


began the bowling against Eton, who in 1869 had the best 
school eleven that I ever saw. He clean bowled Longman, 
Tabor, Rhodes and Ottaway, whose defence at Eton and 
Oxford I have never seen equalled ; while Harris, after he 
had got about 10, was badly missed off him by a sleepy field 
at mid-off. The late J. B. Moyle, who was playing in the 
match, kindly wrote to me many years after to the effect 
that Raynor had a peculiar temper, and after Harris had been 
missed he lost his length and scarcely bowled another good 
ball, but he clean bowled four of the best Eton batsmen 
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for 15 runs from the bat. This performance showed what he 
was capable of, and when he got six wickets for 14 runs jp 
1870, Winchester must have felt happy when they went in 
to bat, for Eton had by no means a good bowling side, 
Winchester’s innings may be described as a one-man show, 
as Guinness, the captain, got 44 not out—very nearly half the 
total of 92. It was a very good innings, much the best of the 
match, but the rest of the Winchester eleven did very little, 


Eton’s second innings began tolerably well owing to 
Longman and Tabor batting steadily. The first wicket that 
fell was that of Tabor with the score at 30. Moyle got both 
wickets, and bowled very well, because, though he bowled 
36 overs, only 44 runs were got off him, and he got Longman 
and Tabor out just when they appeared to be well set. The 
Eton batting in the second innings was poor—six of them, 
in fact, falling when they had reached double figures and 
should have been more or less set. Raynor again bowled 
well and got five wickets for 43 runs, but the collapse of the 
first innings seemed to have got into the Eton bones. Awdry 
was put on and bowled Cammell out, and actually was allowed 
by the Eton batsmen to bowl ten overs and not a single 
run was scored off him. 


When stumps were drawn at the end of the first day 
eight wickets were down for 113 runs and Ridley and Clifton 
were not out. Clifton had played very steadily for 19 not 
out on the first day, but the first tragedy of the second day 
came when Ridley ran him out before another run had been 
got, and Joe Clifton spoke very severely to Ridley. Eton 
had hoped to get enough runs to make Winchester get 100 
to win, instead of 72, and Harris and Clifton began the bowling, 
Harris because he had got five wickets in the first innings for 
37 runs, probably the best bit of bowling he ever made. 
He only bowled five overs, and Cammell was put on and got 
three wickets for 12 runs, and Merewether was also bowled 
by him after a very steady innings of 12. Guinness was then 
joined by Scudamore, and these two looked like winning the 
match, for they brought the score to 59 with only 17 runs 
wanted to win and six wickets to fall, but before the match 
was over Winchester looked like losing owing to the bowling 
of Tollemache, who gave Winchester a hectic half-hour. 
Guinness was the first to go, caught at mid-off, Scudamor 
was given out l.b.w., Bridges was then run out for 1, and 
Raynor bowled for 1 and Ogilby for 4. The two last batsmen 
were Moyle and Awdry, and 11 runs had to be made for 
Winchester to win. Tollemache was bowling splendidly and 
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had got four wickets for about 6 runs. The situation was as 
critical as any that has ever been seen in any school match, 

put the batsmen kept their heads and very slowly got 9 runs, 
all of them by singles. Then Awdry made a fairly hard hit 
all along the ground to mid-off, who let the ball go through his 
legs. Two runs were made and Winchester won the match 
by one wicket—their first victory since 1859. Pandemonium 
then reigned, and an enthusiastic old Wykehamist rushed out 
and gave £5 notes to Moyle and Awdry—all honour to his 
patriotism. The bat with which Awdry made the winning 
hit is preserved to this day at Winchester, and no Etonian 
has ever grudged Winchester their great victory. Harris to 
the end of his life regretted that he had not put on Tollemache 
to bowl earlier, and perhaps he was right. Tollemache only 
bowled 40 balls, but he got four wickets for 10 runs, and two 
of his victims were Guinness, who was far the best Winchester 
bat, and Scudamore, who got 11 ; apparently both were fairly 
well set. However, it was a glorious match and a great 
finish, far better than so many matches seen these days 
when bowlers are bowled to death, batsmen get thousands, and 
matches never look like being finished almost from the start. 


Eton v. WINCHESTER, 1870. 
Winchester won by one wicket. 


ETon. 
Ist Innings. 2nd Innings. 

G. H. Longman, b Moyle 0 b Moyle ‘“n -_ — 
A.§. Tabor, b Raynor ... 0 c Guinness, b Moyle —— 
F. W. Rhodes, b Raynor 0 c Twemlow, b Raynor a 
J.P. Rodger, b Moyle ... — b Raynor ne aes <<. 

Hon. G. Harris, ec Bridges, b 
Raynor 7 b Raynor ae ae on 
Id. Clifton, ¢ Hughes, b Raynor 0 run out ' ae 
F. Pickering, b Moyle 0 c Twemlow, b Raynor oon 
G. H. Cammell, b Raynor 2 b — ie és in 
A. W. Ridley, b Raynor 3 not out. os — “a an 

Hon. A. T. Lyttelton, c Oxilby, b 
Moyle 15 c Moyle, b Guinness ... — 
M. A. Tollemache, ‘not out 6 b Raynor sis wi ws oe 
Byes, etc. . 4 Byes, etc. ... oon ae 
46 121 
WINCHESTER. 

A.S. Merewether, b Cammell ... 6 b Cammell ee ai ine 

H. E. regal ce Ridley, b 
Clifton ... ... 13 st Longman, b Cammell ee 

= B. Hughes, c Clifton, b 
arris ... me. a ec Clifton, b Cammell ... ee 
F. R. Twemlow, b Harris" “ee ce Harris, b Cammell . i = 
J. H. Bridges, b Clifton .. ... 6 — run out cme ae 
C. H. C. Guinness, not out 44 ce Pickering, b Tollemache ... 25 
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1st Innings. 2nd Innings. 

C. J. R. Scudamore, b Clifton ... 0 lbw, b Tollemache _... joe 
G. S. Raynor, c Ridley, b Harris 9 b Tollemache ... es ] 
J. D. Ogilby, ce Rodger, b Harris 0 bTollemache ... oo 
J.B. Moyle, runout... we & not out... rr ied oo 
H. Awdry, c Pickering, b Harris 2 not out _ 6 
Byes, etc. : van i Byes, etc. 6 

92 76 


In 1871 both elevens had five players who had played in 
1870, and again Eton had to face Raynor and Moyle. But 
on the whole Eton probably had the best batting side. Long. 
man, Ridley and Tabor were a strong trio, and Winchester 
had lost Guinness, who was their outstanding batsman the year 
before. Eton had in Ridley one of the best lob bowlers jn 
England, Bovill a fair fast bowler, and F. M. Buckland, 
who for three years was a thorn in the Winchester eleven, 
However, Raynor and Moyle were still to the front, and the 
Winchester fielding and wicket-keeping was as good as it 
could be, and not a mistake was made. 

The Eton Chronicle said that Longman won the toss 
and sent Winchester in first. Longman remembers nothing 
about the toss, but, in the previous year, Eton had a two 
hours’ journey on a hot day, and, on going in first, collapsed 
altogether for 46 runs. Longman might have taken advice 
from the famous Mike Mitchell, and the result may have been 
that Winchester was sent in first because they had the two 
hours’ journey this year. This is only a surmise, but Win- 
chester were all out for 60, and Buckland began his career by 
getting five wickets for 11 runs in fifteen overs. 

Before Tabor and I had gone to the wicket for our first 
innings we all had a strict command from Mike Mitchell 
never to attempt to try and hit Raynor to leg. He had seen 
Raynor’s famous swerve from leg in 1870, when he got six 
wickets in the first innings for 14 runs. Eton’s first innings 
was only moderate, for the wicket was easy, but both Raynor 
from the river end and Moyle from the Slough Road end 
bowled very well, Raynor especially, for he got seven wickets 
all clean bowled but one for 25 runs. I can remember his 
famous swerve to this day. Again did batsmen get out 
when they ought to have been more or less set, and Eton’s 
score was 82, just 22 more than the Winchester first innings. 
When Winchester went in about four o’clock for their second 
innings they did not do anything very great, but they made 
102, exactly 42 more than they got in their first innings. A 
curious feature of this match was the batting of Rawlinson. 
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He was a very good wicket-keeper, but was thought so little 
of as a batsman that he was sent in last certainly in 
the first innings, and very late if not last in the second. 
The Wykehamist, in describing the match, wrote: “‘ Rawlin- 
son’s batting surpassed our most sanguine expectations—he 
layed thoroughly good innings and made some fine drives 
and square-leg hits.”” In the whole match he made 31 runs 
for once out, which was the second best score of the match, 
Longman being easily the highest scorer with 50. Shuter 
played well for 18 runs and the total score was 102. Buckland 
bowled 30 overs in the second innings, but in the first he got 
five wickets for 11 runs, and in the second innings his six wickets 
cost 48, and Rawlinson got most of his runs off him. Eton 
had to get 81 runs to win, but they had about an hour’s 
batting before stumps were drawn at 7, and the light on the 
Upper Club is never in favour of batsmen after 6 o’clock. 
It was Eton’s turn to have a more or less difficult wicket 
owing to bad light, as in 1867 when Winchester, playing a 
man short, who had left the ground, were got out for 50 runs 
and the match was over in one day. 


Raynor began the bowling from the river end and Moyle 
from the other end got Tabor caught out for 0, and Longman 
came and joined me. I had got 8 and then drove a ball 
past cover point and ran 2 runs which might easily have been 
3, but neither Longman or I could see the ball, and Raynor 
sent my off stump flying next ball. Ridley joined Longman 
and both played steadily, as indeed they had to, for the 
bowling and fielding was as good as I have ever seen in a 
school match. About 37 runs had been made when Eton 
got a knock-down blow. Longman made a fine drive off 
Raynor and called Ridley for a run, but Collin at cover point, 
by an almost miraculous bit of fielding, stopped the ball and 
made a perfect throw to Rawlinson, who had the bails off 
like a flash of lightning, and Ridley was run out by about a 
couple of inches. Everything was perfect—Longman’s very 
fine and hard drive, the stopping and throw of the ball to the 
wicket-keeper by Collin, and Rawlinson’s quickness in break- 
ing the wicket—better cricket could not have been seen. 
Eton were then rattled by Ridley’s fall, and in about a quarter 
of an hour, when stumps were drawn, lost Chute, Cammell 
and Miles for 7 runs. 


On the second day the weather was fine, and Eton had to 
get 24 runs to win and only had four wickets to go down. 
The odds were, perhaps, a little in their favour, as Tollemache 
was not a bad bat, and had got 15 runs in the first innings, 
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and Longman was still in, and all depended on him. Raynor, 
before the play began, worried Moyle, the Winchester captain, 
by asking him to change ends. On the first day Moyle bowled 
from the Slough Road end and Raynor from the river end, 
and both had bowled well. Moyle thought that he and 
Raynor had got used to their ends and to change would be 
dangerous, but he knew also that Raynor’s temper was uncer. 
tain and to refuse him would be more dangerous still, and he 
consented to change ends. Several runs were got off Raynor's 
first over and Moyle thought that “ things looked very blue,” 
but Bovill was bowled by Moyle for 2 and Raynor bowled 
Tollemache for 1. Wilkinson then came in and made 4, 
and Longman faced Raynor, who sent down a ball that will 
never be forgotten. The length was described by Longman 
as being between wind and water—in other words, it was so 
perfect that the batsman did not know whether to play back 
or forward. It had Raynor’s usual swerve quite late and very 
quick, and pitched about an inch outside the leg stump, 
It came with his arm, which is common when the bowler 
bowls round the wicket, and the leg bail was sent flying. In 
these days the batsman would have covered up with his legs 
and saved his wicket as the ball pitched outside the leg stump, 
but such tactics would have been disgraceful in 1871, or shabby, 
as the famous William Beldham called it more than a hundred 
years ago. Buckland was the last wicket and made a fairly 
hard hit to Moyle standing at short leg, who fielded it finely 
and threw the ball to Raynor, and Buckland was run out. 
Winchester won a glorious victory by 8 runs. 


Eton v. WINCHESTER, 1871. 
Winchester won eight runs. 


WINCHESTER. 
Ist Innings. 2nd Innings. 
R. Briggs, b Ridley - x: b Ridley ana ‘ik — 
A. S. Merewether, c Miles, b 
Buckland sie ay ae Ibw, b Buckland vi con 
G.S. Raynor, b Buckland ~~ c Miles, b Buckland ... veil 
F. R. Twemlow, c Lyttelton, b 
Buckland sien ie a ce Ridley, b Buckland oe 
J. H. Bridges, b Ridley 5 ce Ridley, b Buckland a 
J. H. Shuter, run out... 2 cc Lyttelton, b Ridley 
J. D. Todd, b Buckland 0 c Chute, b Buckland ... re 
F. S. Hewson, not out 7 b Buckland ie ~ 
J.B. Moyle, run out... 0 cand b Tollemache ... 7 
8. C. Collin, b Buckland “as ae b Bovill... 2 
A. A. Rawlinson, c Cammell, b 
Tollemache.... ae ... 10 not out... san ne 
Byes, etc. 6 Byes, ete. ... «4 
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Eton. 

A.8. Tabor, b Raynor ... .. 10.  cShuter,b Moyle... ic © 
Hon. R. H. Lyttelton, b Raynor 14 b Raynor wt ni oo ae 
G. H. Longman, b Raynor ... 18 — _b Raynor oak sie oo ae 
A. W. Ridley, c Collin, b Moyle 11 run out ia a ne oe 
L. B. Chute, b Raynor ... na OE b Moyle... ot wet 

G. H. Cammell, c Twemlow, b 
Raynor wen 4  b Moyle... 1 
C. N. Miles, b Moyle ioe b Raynor 5 
M.A. Tollemache, b Raynor ... 15 b Raynor bas Pr 
E. 0. H. Wilkinson, not out ... 3 not out ... ns on oste 
A. G. Bovill, b Moyle 0 b Moyle... ads wns oe 
F. M. Buckland, b Raynor 0 run out... ae 0 
Byes, etc. ae 5 Byes, etc. 5 


It would be difficult to find two matches more remarkable 
in any other school matches. Modern critics may shake 
their heads and call the batting contemptible, but though the 
scoring seems to be small it must be remembered that the 
bowling of Raynor and Moyle was exceptionally good, and 
the Winchester fielding could not have been surpassed. The 
light was bad when Eton went in on the first day, as it always 
was on the Upper Club ground owing to the sun setting behind 
the bowler’s arm through a big tree, and six wickets fell in the 
last hour. In the first match Eton had two hours’ journey 
from Eton to Winchester on a very hot day, and the late 
Lord Harris, a good judge of the game, wrote of Raynor’s 
bowling that he was one of the best swervers he had ever 
played against. The swerve was quite late and very quick, 
and the ball did not come round in a curve, but came straight 
till the last moment. Moyle also bowled very well, and he 
captained Winchester with great judgment, and got a most 
valuable wicket when in the first match he clean bowled 
Longman twice, and Longman was the best Eton bat, and in 
the second innings was well set. Winchester were not very 
strong in batting, Guinness being far the best, but their bowling 
and fielding were the best I ever saw in a school match. 
These two matches will never be forgotten by those who 
saw them, and few matches have been played which had more 
exciting moments. Raynor’s great ball in 1871 which clean 
bowled Longman in the second innings of Eton, the bit of 
fielding of Collin that ran out Ridley, and Longman’s innings 
of32inthesame match. Tollemache’s four wickets for 10 runs 
in Winchester’s second innings in 1870, and the pluck of Awdry 
and Moyle, who won the match for Winchester in 1870. 


R. H. Lyttrerron. 


MAY DAY IN THE ’EIGHTIES 


Ir is three hundred years since a Queen of England went 
a-maying in Greenwich Park and the ladies of her court roge 
early to wash their faces in dew nine mornings in May. The 
Maypole on the village green and the May games and May 
dances, in which whole parishes joined, went merrily on for 
another couple of centuries ; then, in a world of new marvels, 
old, simple pleasures were thrust aside and May Day was 
robbed of its original significance. 

But even the industrial revolution could not kill all the 
old customs outright ; they died gradually, and until near 
the end of the nineteenth century a few dimmed survivals 
persisted in remote country districts. 

In the north-east corner of Oxfordshire in the eighteen. 
eighties the Maypole was forgotten ; there was no dancing 
or general merrymaking; but the May garland was still 
carried in procession and May songs were sung at every door, 

Beyond giving flowers for the garland and pointing out 
how things should be done and telling how they had been 
done in their own young days, the adult population took no 
part init. To the children May Day was the most important 
day of the year: Christmas Day and the Village Feast came 
second and third to it. During the last week in April the 
weather would be watched with almost sickening anxiety. 
**Do you think itll be fine?” was the constant question, 
and many an aged eye was turned skyward in response to 
read the signs of wind and cloud. 

Fortunately, it was always reasonably fine. Showers there 
were, of course, at that season, but never a day of hopelessly 
drenching rain, and the garland was carried in procession 
every May Day throughout the decade. 

The Cottisloe children were fortunate in having a young 
schoolmistress, herself a country girl, who loved the old 
customs, and by her invitation and with her help the garland 
was made, or “ dressed,” in the village schoolroom. Before 
her time it had been dressed out of doors, in a cottage, or 
in somebody’s barn; but dressed it had been and probably 
in much the same fashion for countless generations. 

The foundation of the garland was a light wooden frame- 
work of uprights supporting graduated hoops, forming a bell- 
shaped structure about four feet high. This frame was 
covered with flowers, bunched and set closely, after the manner 
of wreath-making. 
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On the last morning in April the children would come to 
school with bunches, baskets, arms full and pinafores full of 
flowers—every blossom they could find in the lanes and 
copses, or beg from parents and neighbours. On the previous 
Sunday some of the older boys would have walked six or 
eight miles to a distant wood where primroses grew. These, 
with violets from the hedgerows, cowslips from the meadows, 
and wallflowers, oxlips and sprays of pale red flowering 
currant from the cottage gardens formed the main supply. 
A sweetbriar hedge in the school playground furnished 
unlimited greenery. 

Piled on desks, table and floor, this supply appeared 
inexhaustible; but the garland was large, and, as the work 
of dressing it proceeded, it soon became plain that the present 
stock wouldn’t “ hardly go nowheres,” as the children said. 
So foraging parties were sent out; one to the Vicarage, 
another to the Big House, others to outlying farms and 
cottages. All returned loaded, for even the most miserly 
and garden-proud gave liberally to the garland. In time 
the wooden frame was covered, even if there had to be 
greenery to fill up at the back, out of sight. Then the “ Top- 
knot,” consisting of a bunch of crown imperial, yellow and 
brown, was added to crown the whole, and the fragrant, 
bowery structure was sprinkled with water and set aside for 
the night. 

While the garland was being dressed, an older girl, perhaps 
the May Queen herself, would be busy in a corner making the 
crown. ‘This always had to be a daisy crown; but meadow 
daisies being considered too common, and also possessing 
insufficient staying power, garden daisies, white and red, 
a used, with a background of dark, glossy evergreen 
eaves. 

The May Queen had been chosen weeks beforehand. She 
was supposed to be either the prettiest or the most popular 
girl in the parish ; but it was more often a case of self-election 
by the strongest willed, or of taking turns: ‘“‘ You choose me 
this year and I’ll choose you next.” However elected, the 
queens had a strong resemblance to each other, being stout- 
limbed, rosy-cheeked maidens of ten or eleven, with white 
frocks and with great manes of dark hair frizzed out to 
support the crown becomingly. 

The final touch was given to the garland when the children 
assembled at six o’clock on May Day morning, when a large 
china doll in a blue frock was brought forth from the depths 
of the school needlework chest and arranged in a sitting 
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posture on a little ledge in the centre front of the garland, 
This doll was known as “ the lady,” and a doll of some king 
was considered essential. Even in those parishes where the 
garland had degenerated into a shabby nosegay carried aloft 
at the top of a stick, some small dollish image was mixed in 
with the flowers. 

The attitude of the children to the lady is interesting, 
It was understood that the garland was her garland, carried 
in her honour. The lady must never be roughly handled, 
If the garland turned turtle, as it was apt to do later in the 
day, when the road was rough and the bearers were growi 
weary, the first question would be “Is the lady hurt?” 
(Is it possible that the lady was once “ Our Lady,” she having 
in her turn, perhaps, replaced an earlier effigy of some pagan 
spirit of the newly decked earth ? It may be so.) 

The lady comfortably settled in front of the garland, a 
large white muslin veil or skirt, obviously borrowed from a 
Victorian dressing-table, was draped over the whole, to act 
as drop-scene and sunshade combined. Then a broomstick 
was inserted between the hoops for carrying purposes. 

All the children in the parish between the ages of seven 
and eleven were by this time assembled; those girls who 
possessed them wearing white or light coloured frocks, irre- 
spective of temperature, and girls and boys alike decked out 
with bright ribbon hows and sashes, those of the boys wom 
crosswise, over one shoulder. The queen wore her dai 
crown with a white veil thrown over it, and the other girls 
who could procure them also wore white veils. White 
gloves were traditional, but could seldom be obtained. A 
pair would sometimes be found for the queen, always many 
sizes too large; but the empty finger-ends were handy to 
suck in a bashful mood later on when the kissing began. 

The procession then formed. It was as follows :— 


Boy with Flag. Girl with Moneybox. 
THE GARLAND. 
King and Queen. 
Two Maids of Honour. 
Lord and Lady. 
Two Maids of Honour. 
Footman and Footman’s Lady. 
Rank and File, walking in twos. 
Girl known as “ Mother.” Boy called “‘ Ragman.” 


The “‘ Mother ” was one of the steadiest of the older girls, 
who was made responsible for the behaviour of the gar- 
landers. She carried an old-fashioned marketing basket 
over her arm, containing the lunch packets of the principal 


I 
et 
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actors. The boy called “Ragman” carried the coats, 
brought in case of rain, but seldom worn, even during a 
shower, lest by their poverty and shabbiness they should 
disgrace the festive attire. 

The procession stepped out briskly. Mothers waved and 
implored their offspring to behave well; some of the little 
ones left behind lifted up their voices and wept; old people 
came to cottage gates and said, though well enough, this 
year’s procession was poor compared to those they had seen ; 
but the garlanders paid no heed, they had their feet on the 
road at last and vowed they would not turn back now if it 
“rained cats and dogs.” 

The first stop was at the Vicarage. The garland was 
planted before the front door and the shrill little voices 
struck up, shyly at first, but gathering confidence as they 
went on :— 

A bunch of may I have brought you 
And at your door it stands, 


It is but a sprout but it’s well put about 
By the Lord Almighty’s hands. 


God bless the master of this house, 
God bless the mistress too, 
And all the little children 
That round the table go. 


And now I’ve sung my short little song 
I must no longer stay, 

God bless you ail, both great and small, 
And send you a happy May Day. 


During this song the Vicar’s rosy face, all bedaubed with 
shaving lather, would appear at an upper window, for it was 
not yet seven o’clock ; but his elderly housekeeper daughter 
would be down and at the door, and for her the veil was 
lifted and the glory of the garland revealed. She looked, 
touched, smelled and admired, then slipped a silver coin into 
the moneybox and the procession moved on towards 
“ Squire’s.” 

Here there were children at a nursery window and the 
lady had to be detached from the garland and held up for 
them to see. Then Squire himself would appear in the stable 
doorway with a brace of sniffing, suspicious spaniels at his 
heels. ‘“‘How many are there of you?” he would call. 
“Twenty-seven ? Well, here’s a five bob bit for you. Don’t 
quarrel about it. Now let’s have a song.” 

“ Not a bunch of may,” would whisper the girl known as 
Mother, impressed by the five-shilling piece, ‘ that’s too old- 
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fashioned,” and something newer, though stil] not Very 
new, would be selected. Perhaps it would be :— 
All hail gentle Spring 
With thy sunshine and showers, 
And welcome the sweet buds 
That burst in the bowers, 
Again we rejoice as thy light step and free 
Brings leaves to the woodland and flowers to the bee. 
Bounding, bounding, bounding, bounding, 
Joyful and gay, 
Like a fairy, light and airy, 
Come, come away. 
Or it might be :— 
Come see our new garland, so green and so gay, 
"Tis the first-fruits of spring and the glory of May. 
Here are cowslips and daisies and hyacinths blue, 
Here are buttercups bright and anemones too. 

During the singing of this latter song, as each flower was 
mentioned, a specimen bloom would be pointed out in the 
garland. It was always a point of honour to have at least 
one of each mentioned in the several verses; though the 
hawthorn was always a difficulty, for in the south midlands 
May’s own flower seldom opens before the middle of the 
month. However, there was always at least one knot of tight, 
green flower buds. 

After becoming duty had been paid to Vicarage and Big 
House, the farms and cottages were visited ; then the little 
procession set out along narrow, winding country roads, with 
tall hedges of blackthorn and bursting leaf-buds on either 
side, to make its seven-mile circuit. There was not a single 
motor to dodge and very little other traffic, just a farm-cart 
here and there, or the baker’s white-tilted van, or a governess 
cart with nurses and children out for their airing. Sometimes 
the garlanders would forsake the road for stiles and foot- 
paths across buttercup meadows, or through parks and 
gardens to call at one of the big houses or secluded farm. 
steads. 

In the ordinary course, country children of that day seldom 
went beyond their own parish and this long trek opened up 
new country to most of them. There was even an element of 
exploration about it, for new short cuts would be tried, one 
year through the woods, another past the fishponds, or across 
such and such a paddock. On one pond was a solitary swan; 
on the terrace before one mansion peacocks spread their tails 
in the sun; the ram which pumped the water to one house 
mystified them with its subterranean thudding. There were 
often showers, and, looking back after fifty years, the whole 
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gcene melts into a blur of wet greenery, with rainbows and 
euckoo-calls and, overpowering all other impressions, the 
wallflower and primrose scent of the garland. 

Sometimes a similar procession from another village came 
into view; but never one with so magnificent a garland. 
Some of them, indeed, had nothing worth calling a garland 
at all, no king and queen. No lord and lady, but only nose- 
gays tied mopwise on sticks. Were the Cottisloe folks 
sorry for them ? No. They stuck out their tongues, and, for- 
getting their pretty May songs, yelled :— 

Old Hardwick skags, 
Come to Cottisloe to pick up rags, 


To mend their mothers’ pudding-bags, 
Yah! Yah! 


and the rival troop retaliated in the same strain. 

At the back door of one mansion, reached about noon, 
clothes-baskets piled high with thick slices of bread and 
gooseberry jam were handed round, followed by a drink of 
milk for every child. Such warm, foaming. creamy new milk ! 
Such gooseberry jam ! of a flavour not in the least resembling 
the milk and jam of every day, and as far removed from the 
milk and jam of the present day as manna from cold boiled 
rice. 

At the front door calls the queen and her retinue stood 
demurely behind the garland and helped with the singing, unless 
her majesty was called forward to have her crown inspected 
and admired. It was at cottage doors and the back doors 
of large houses that the fun began. In country houses at 
that date troops of indoor and outdoor servants were kept, 
and the May Day procession would find the courtyard crowded 
with housemaids and scullerymaids, dairymaids and laundry- 
maids, footmen, grooms, coachmen and gardeners. The 
songs were sung, the garland was admired ; then, to a chorus 
of laughter, teasing and urging, one Maid of Honour snatched 
the cap from the King’s head, the other raised the Queen’s 
veil, and a shy, sheepish boy pecked at his companion’s rosy 
cheek, to the huge delight of the beholders. “‘ Again! Again!” 
a dozen voices would cry, and the kissing was repeated, until 
the royal couple turned sulky and refused to kiss any more, 
even when offered a penny a kiss. Then the lord saluted his 
lady, the footman the footman’s lady (this couple had 
probably been introduced in compliment to such patrons) 
the moneybox was handed round and began to grow heavy 
with pence. 

The menservants with their respectable side whiskers ; 
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the maids in their little flat caps, like crocheted mats on their 
smoothly parted hair, and their long, billowing lilac or pink 
print gowns, and the children in their ribbon-decked poverty, 
alike belonged to a bygone order of things. The boys pulled 
forelocks and the girls dropped curtseys to the upper servants, 
just as they did to “ the gentry.” 

After the mansion, there were the steward’s, the head 
gardener’s and stud groom’s houses to visit, then on, through 
gardens and park and woods and fields to the next stopping. 

lace. 

i But things did not always go smoothly. Feet got tired, 
especially when boots did not fit properly, or were worn thin, 
Squabbles broke out among the boys, which sometimes had 
to be settled by a fight. Sometimes a heavy shower would send 
the whole party packing under trees for shelter, with the 
unveiled garland freshening outside in the rain; or some 
irate gamekeeper would turn the procession back from a 
short cut, adding miles of hard road on to the way. But 
these were slight drawbacks to happiness on a day as near to 
perfection as anything in human life. 

There came a point in the circuit when faces were turned 
towards home, instead of away from it, and at last, at long last, 
the lights in the Cottisloe windows shone clear through the 
spring twilight. The great day was over; for ever, as it 
seemed, for, at the age of ten, a year seems a century. Still, 
there was the May-money to be shared out at school in the 
morning. Would it be one and nine, like last year ? or would 
it run to two shillings? The spending of that seemingly 
inexhaustible fortune occupied the last waking thoughts and 
blended in dreams with swans and footmen and _ peacocks 
and fat cooks with pink faces and daisy crowns that turned 
into pure gold. 


FLorA THOMPSON. 


QUEEN VICTORIA’S CORONATION 


From LETTER WRITTEN By Miss M. A. Davys, * To HER 
Aunt, Miss MApLerort, JuNE 30, 1838 


A Nattonat Review being both retrospective and con- 
temporary we may look back in this first anniversary of the 
Coronation of H.M. King George VI to the Coronation of 
his great-grandmother, H.M. Queen Victoria, as the year 
1938 is the centenary of the Crowning of the Girl Queen— 
if we may so say—under whom England attained to the 
height of her greatness. 

It has been said that the following girlish letter, written 
by Queen Victoria’s English secretary, who grew up under 
the same roof with Her Majesty in Kensington Palace, and 
was only two years older than herself, adds nothing to well- 
known facts, and is, therefore, valueless. This, however, 
is not strictly true, for it creates a halo around these facts 
in which they still stand out at the end of a hundred years in 
brilliancy and devotion for those who have eyes to see. The 
charm of the letter does not lie in a description of the great 
event the writer witnessed, but in the easy flow of words 
with which she makes its atmosphere felt by the reader, and 
declares that she herself wished for a hundred eyes that 
nothing of the magnificent scene—in which her own especial 
young sovereign was the central figure—might escape her. 
Her allusion, too, to what must have been a restful evening 
at Buckingham Palace after the Coronation, when none of the 
Court even attempted to go to the Duke of Wellington’s ball, 
is most telling, as well as are her passing words about Marshal 
Soult, the Duc de Nemours and other great historical 
characters. 

* Miss Davys was the daughter of the Rev. George Davys, son of John 
Davys, Esq., of Rempstone, Nottinghamshire. He was appointed tutor 
to the little Princess Victoria when she was four years old, and, from that 
time lived in Kensington Palace, together with his family, till she came to 
the throne. He taught her her letters and, when his tutorship ended she 
was reading English literature with him. The Queen held him in the highest 
esteem. She appointed him Dean of Chester, and later Bishop of Peter- 
borough, and in 1864 sent one of the Royal carriages to his burial in the 
cathedral close. In early life he was Curate of Swaffham and Vicar of 
Willoughby in the Wold, Lincolnshire, and in 1829 the Crown presented him 
with the Rectory of Allhallows on the Wall, London, which he held until 
his appointment to the Bishopric of Peterborough in 1839. He married 


Marianne, daughter of the Rev. Edward Mapletoft, Rector of Anstye, 


Hertfordshire. 
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Buckingham Palace, London, 
June 30, 1838 
My Dearest AUNT, 

To-day I feel tolerably rested but yesterday had 
by no means recovered from the fatigue of the Coronation, 
The excitement of it was very great, indeed, I can scarcely 
fancy it was a reality, it seems like a very splendid dream, 


On Wednesday evening when the party broke up, I went to 


Kensington to sleep, to be ready for the next morning. All 
that day (Wednesday) was a great confusion, and I had a 
great deal to do in the way of writing notes and various other 
things. The Baroness * was of course excessively busy, and 
everybody seemed in a state of anxiety about the next day, 
We rose early on Thursday morning, and at half-past seven 
set off, and arrived at the Abbey without the least incon- 
venience, dropping Edmund and Podevin f at the Palace from 
whence the former had a good view of the procession. We 
were ushered all down the Abbey and then up a few steps to 
the Queen’s Box, which consisted of a great many raised 
seats on one side of the altar. I shall never forget the splendid 
coup doeil that the Abbey presented, fitted up in the most 
handsome but chaste and beautiful manner. One would 
never have recognised it, the whole appearance was so com- 
pletely changed and the rich carpeting with which it was 
covered had such a curious effect. It was about three hours 
and a half before the Royal Procession entered, but we were 
amused with watching all the Bishops, Peers and Peeresses 
come in. By ten o’clock every part was completely full 
I never saw such dense masses of people as met the eye in 
all directions. We were directly opposite the ambassadors’ 
box whose brilliant costumes, all covered with precious stones, 
were most splendid. Marshal Soult was amongst them. 
At length the organ struck up, and guns fired which told us 
the Queen was come, and we saw the whole procession walk 
up along the choir to their respective places. I felt as if 
I wished for 100 eyes; there was so much to look at, and 
the interest was so increased to me by knowing all the persons. 
The eight ladies-in-waitingt were seated so that we had a 


* Princess Victoria’s well-known German governess, Baroness Lehzen, 
often politically associated with Baron Stockmar. 


+ Miss Davys’ brother, who was a little boy at that time and had evi- 


dently been put in charge of her maid, Podevin. 

t The Duchess of Sutherland, Mistress of the Robes. Marchioness of 
Lansdowne First Lady of the Bedchamber, and six other Ladies of the 
Bedchamber, viz. : Countess of Charlemont, Lady Lyttleton, Lady Portman, 
Marchioness of Tavistock, Countess of Mulgrave and Lady Barham. 


say 
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full view of them, and looked quite lovely in their crimson 
and ermine robes, with their coronets in their hands. It is 
quite vain for me to attempt to describe the ceremony ; 
I must leave it to your imagination to fancy it the most 
impressive, overpowering thing that ever could be witnessed. 
The Bishop of London * preached an admirable sermon, 
touching so beautifully upon the subject of the late King, in 
the midst of the rejoicings for his successor. Everybody 
here is delighted with it, I have heard nothing but praise on 
all sides. ‘There was a kind of solemn silence, while the 
Archbishopt made the preparations for actually crowning 
the Queen, but when he had put the crown on her head, the 
acclamations were quite overwhelming. All the peers and 

eresses then put on their coronets, the organ played, guns 
fired, but these sound were quite unheard amongst the shouts 
and cheers of the whole multitude. After this, when the 
Queen was enthroned, all the Peers according to their rank 
did homage; I daresay you have seen an account of what 
H.M. did to Lord Rolle which won the heart of everybody. 
The poor old man, in advancing to the throne, fell down the 
steps: he was raised directly, and not hurt: the Queen very 
beautifully stood wp and advanced towards him. This tribute 
of respect from youth to age was very striking. The whole 
ceremony lasted between 4 and 5 hours, but we were 
two hours and a half in leaving the Abbey. The crowd was 
immense, but when I speak of a crowd, you must understand 
that it was one of peers and peeresses, all robed and coroneted. 
We met with a great many acquaintances, and I was not 
sorry for this delay. We got into a waiting-room near the 
door, and there heard the carriages called, one after another ; 
gradually the room emptied, and at length our own was 
announced. 


They set me down at the Pimlico door, and I rushed 
upstairs and was ready just in time for dinner. I found 
Lady Barham{ resting herself on my bed; she was desired 
to sleep there on account of the crowd at night, so she had my 
room, and a sofa bed was made up for me in my sitting-room. 
The dinner was a very quiet one: only Lord Melbourne 
besides the household, which, however, is now very large, 
because the Duke of Coburg, Prince Charles, Princess Hohen- 
lohe and their attendants are all staying in the Palace. In 


* Bishop Blomfield. + Dr. Howley. 

t One of the Ladies of the Bedchamber, Francis Jocelyn, daughter of 
o 3rd Earl of Roden and 4th wife of Lord Barham, Ist Earl of Gains- 
_ borough. 
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the evening we all walked out upon the balcony to see the 
illuminations and fireworks, which were quite beautify, 
I never saw anything half so fine in that way. Miss Pitt* 
and I sat at an open window looking at them till 12 o’clock 
when we retired to rest. It seemed so curious to be dini 
with the Queen who had just been crowned ; she looked just 
the same as usual, but I could not help feeling greater respect 
for her than ever. You can suppose that we were all very 
tired and exhausted; but though I had nothing to eat for 
more than twelve hours, I was not in the least hungry: the 
excitement of mind was so great that it quite deprived one 
of all appetite. During the ceremony the Queen looked 
composed, but those who knew her best said that she was 
agitated and nervous ; indecd, it is impossible it should have 
been otherwise. The Duke of Wellington had a grand ball 
the night of the Coronation, but there was such a dreadful 
crowd and confusion in the streets, that many people were 
afraid of going. I was honoured with an invitation, but it 
was out of the question to think of going. Nobody from the 
court did. Yesterday morning I went to Kensington to be 
present at the children’s dinner on the Palace green. It 
went off very well, and their enthusiasm and loyalty was 
wonderful ; but I really was too tired to enjoy it as I should 
have done. There was a great dinner party here yesterday, 
about 40, chiefly foreigners; Soult was here, and I could 
scarcely keep my eyes from his countenance ; there is some- 
thing about it so extraordinary, so severe and so noble. He 
is 72, rather lame, and rather deaf, but a fine old man; he 
does not talk much, but seems wrapped in his own meditations. 
The Duc de Nemours was here, the Prince de Ligne, Duc de 
Palmella—in short, more than I can name or describe. There 
is something very pleasing about the young Duc de Nemours, 
and his manners are quite perfect. He asked to be presented 
to us all, and spoke very good-naturedly. There is now much 
more French and German spoken here than anything else. 
I can generally understand the German when spoken, and am 
working hard at it, so that I do not despair of speaking it in 
the course of time. 
Believe me, my dear Aunt, 
Ever yours most affectionately, 


M. A. Davys. 


* The Honble. Harriet Pitt, daughter of Lord Rivers, one of the eight 
Maids of Honour. 


POEM 


COME CHILD .... 


ComE child, 

And walk thy innocence 

Within my mind. 

With what fresh incense 

Have you cleared your head, 

And cleansed the whiteness of your limbs ? 
Come child, 

And score thy purity 

Behind my eyes. 

With what Franciscan spirit 

Have you dwelt 

And learned the language of the birds ? 
Come child, 

And burn thy faith 

Within my head. 

From what bright Presence 

Did you start and pace, 

And wind a faintness round thy hair, 
And light a dawn in thy young face ? 


Howarp NEWBY. 


ABOUT FRUIT-GROWING 


No doubt 1938 will go down to history as a most exceptional 
year. The proverbial peck of dust, which in March is said 
to be worth a king’s ransom, begins to disclose itself ag 
treasure of the Midas type. April, up to the time of writing, 
is equally dry, and prolonged drought at this time of the year 
is all too often the precursor of damaging spring frosts. 

Actually, dry weather in March is no hardship to the 
fruit tree, or even the strawberry plant. Provided that the 
soil is kept moved on the top there is little loss of water by 
evaporation, and, since the tree or plant has little or no 
foliage to draw on the soil water reserves, there is no con- 
siderable loss of moisture from that quarter. A dry April, 
however, with everything three weeks or a month ahead of 
the normal, is quite a different matter. So many of us who 
have to live in England through the winter, in an incomplete 
state of hibernation, are so rheumatic and starved of sun 
that the least we can do is to thoroughly enjoy the superb 
spring weather and not worry ourselves about possible 
drought and frost damage till it comes along. 

Most amateur fruit-growers do not know how to recognize 
the signs of frost damage until it is time to pick the non- 
existent crop. The nights of April 8 and 9, and the early 
morning hours of the days following, with temperatures from 
5 to 8 degrees below freezing point persisting for several 
hours, did a great deal of damage in those parts of the country 
which were unfortunate enough to experience them. It should 
be of interest to explore the subject. 

If you pluck a simple flower like a cherry blossom—simple 
because it has only one seed to fertilize—and pick it to pieces 
you will find a single green stem, which is known as the style, 
standing up in the middle of the little thicket of stamens 
which support the yellow, pollen-covered anthers, in the 
interior of the flower. Now pick an apple or a pear blossom 
and you will find stamens and anthers again, but five styles 


in place of the one in the cherry, for the apple and peat)! 


must produce ten pips, two to each style, to be a perfect 
specimen. From the simple formation of the cherry flower 
you may pass on to the more complicated raspberry or straw: 
berry blossom, where the little central cone carries the pollen 
and the many styles which must help to fertilize every seed. 
The seeds in the raspberry are, of course, inside the drupes ot 


et 


.) tight pink buds. Anthers browned here, but the style is all 
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divisions which make up the fruit, while in the strawberry 
they are placed on the outside of the fruit. With these and 
all fruits the part most liable to damage on a frosty night is 
the style. If this becomes frosted it turns brown and 
withers and no pollen grains can germinate on the stigma 
at its end or extend down into the pip or seed pockets of the 
fruit. The flower is dead. 

A few hours after a frost of more than six degrees below 
it is usual to find a proportion of the anthers browned, and 
this means dead pollen, but, provided that the style remains 

n and fresh, it is quite certain that a few damaged anthers 
will not be missed, for nature is excessively prodigal in the 
matter of fertilization. Suppose then that we look round the 
garden after a frosty night in late April. 

The plums and the cherries are out of bloom, so any damage 
will be clearly visible in the centre of the fruitlet if we break 
or cut it in half, but nature usually provides that her earlier 
flowering children carry a smaller water content than the 
later flowering types, thereby diminishing the liability to 
frost damage, for a high or low water content of the plant 
or flower increases or diminishes frost damage risk. It 
looks as if the fruit on the lower branches may be a little 
thin, but there should be plenty higher up, for only a small 
proportion of the fruitlets within reach show visible damage. 

Now let us have a look at the pears. Do you notice how 
last night’s frost touched up some of these anthers and also 
the styles in these centre blossoms? Break open a bud or 
two and see if they caught it while still closed. There should 
be enough flower undamaged to set a crop, for one in twenty 
will give us that. This apple tree, a Bramley’s Seedling, with 
blossom open and pink buds still to come out, should show us 
how things stand, for it is a very susceptible variety. Take 
the centre bloom of the truss. Why the centre bloom ? 
Because this centre bud is always the first to open, and from 
its position will take the heaviest flow of sap and have a 
higher water content than the buds around it. Pull the 
flower to pieces. Note how the centre shows the withered 
cluster of styles. There will be no central apple there, which 
is just as well, for, while two apples can grow in comfort on 
opposite sides of the fruit spur, a central apple can be relied 
upon to push off both outside ones. Now try some of the 


right, and so far you may consider the crop still available. 
How about the wall fruit ? The peaches, of course, will 
have thinned themselves long enough ago, but they may 


VoL, ox 8 
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decide to do it again, and in a few days you will see them 
on the ground. The plums and cherries should be af, 
unless the frost is unusually severe, for the wall gives some 
protection, and if the netting was on that also will help. The 
gooseberries, which set long ago in the warm spell, and are 
now quite nice little berries, will show their frost damage 
outside the fruit in the shape of blisters. Only the worst 
affected will fall off. Now for the currants. The reds 
though earlier to set, are more resistant than the black, 
These latter will lose the end berries from the strig. Had the 
frost occurred during the flowering stage the blossoms would 
have stripped off. 

With the raspberry, although only a tight green bud is 
present, if this be pinched in two between the finger nails frost 
damage will show as browning of the white interior. Even 
where all the flower buds are browned and spoilt, the raspberry 
will produce a complete new flower shoot, though it will be 
later, and the crop will not be so large. With the logan and 
the blackberry, scorched tips to the shoots do not usually 
mean serious damage. You have, as you can see, a few black 
eyes among the strawberries, and some of the more advanced 
buds are damaged before opening. It is a good plan to listen 
in to the B.B.C. weather forecasts, and where ground frosts 
are predicted to cover the strawberry rows with newspapers, 
and straw on the top of that, to be pulled off again in the 
morning. 

For convenience I have made it appear that all these fruits 
could be examined together, though, as you know, the flower 
season may begin with peaches in February, apples in May 
and raspberries and blackberries in June and July. April to 
the end of May is the worst danger period, and damage will 
always be more severe in low-lying places where cold air can 
collect. The sheltered hollow is a frost trap, especially if 
there be high land above it, but the hill-side slopes wil 
usually escape frost damage. 

As this is a May issue, I should say something about pests, 
for this quarter is a critical one for them, but they have already 
been adequately discussed in previous issues, so that all you 
need do is to turn up back numbers—that is, if you keep your 


back numbers—to find out what should be done to protect f 


your trees. Failing this, it is now possible to get complete 
horticultural supplies and instructions for pest control from 
the multiple chemists, and I am glad to see from the lists that 
prices are now reasonable and the goods of sound analysis. 


RAYMOND WHELEBR. 


mel 


SCOTTISH NOTES 


ScOTLAND AND THE INTERNATIONAL SITUATION 
Inter arma silent leges. Translated in terms of present-day 
conditions, this phrase means that with Hitler in Vienna 
even professors of law can hardly talk about Home Rule 
for Scotland. Local politics and parish-pump controversies 
have been as hushed as sparrows in a thunderstorm. Inter- 


| national affairs have taken precedence over national topics 


to such an extent that on the day after the House of Commons 
had been in committee on Scottish questions, the Scotsman 
actually devoted its whole Parliamentary sketch to the 
Foreign Office debate in the House of Lords. That alone 
should suffice to bring home to all true patriots the gravity 
of the international situation, for as a rule the pier at Benbecula 
or the number of jurors called for service in Midlothian take 
precedence of any number of complications among the lesser 
breeds of the continent. Indeed, Scotland’s boundary during 
the past few weeks has been the Channel rather than the 
Tweed, and some day may even be found to coincide with 
England’s on the Rhine. The tone and temper of the native 
Scottish Press, in contradistinction to some of the imported 
sheets from England, have been calm and patriotic, and 
with one lamentable and surprising exception our older papers 
have refrained from wild stories about Cabinet splits and the 
like. The suggested coalition of over-eighties and under- 
forties, with Mr. Lloyd George as its presiding genius, appeared 
to find no response in Scottish hearts, and it is generally 
thought that that prize example of an ex-statesman might 
remain indefinitely in the South of France, engaged in the 
congenial task of proving that he framed the peace treaties, 
as he won the war, single-handed, but that he is not in any 
way responsible for the consequences. It is, of course, 
difficult to gauge the general opinion of the community, which 
is not always reflected in the newspapers, but there does seem 
to be a strong and growing body of public opinion that 


) Mr. Chamberlain is the right man in the right place during 


these times of exceptional difficulty. He is firm and steady, 
and seems to know his own mind and to be able to take a line 
with a sense of direction sometimes not too clearly noticeable 
in his predecessor. In spite of his many obvious merits, 
Mr. Baldwin was too firmly wedded to the theory of masterly 
inaction to cope with the vagaries of power politics. The 
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other predominant emotion is one of thankfulness that we 
are not governed by the Socialists, who would certainly hayg 
plunged us into war in the name of pacifism long before thi 
and would cheerfully destroy any hopes of ever creating a live 
League of Nations in order to demonstrate the unreliability of 
“ collective security.’’ And to do them justice, the responsible 
socialist leaders, as they pay lip service to the Party cause by 
mouthing their little catchwords about our Government's 
“‘ betrayal of democracy,” must be as thankful as all other 
responsible persons that they are not in charge of the country’s 
fortunes to-day. 


THe GREAT EMPIRE EXHIBITION 

The year 1938 is destined to be memorable in Scotland’s 
annals as the year of the Great Empire Exhibition in Glasgoy, 
and a little propaganda in this number will not be amiss, for 
on May 3 His Majesty the King is due to perform the opening 
ceremony. The Exhibition covers 175 acres in Bellahouston 
Park, Glasgow, and is designed to run from the opening date 
until October. When these Notes were written, the prepara, 
tions were up to schedule, although much remained to be 
done, and incipient labour troubles were brought to an early 
end by wise conciliation. It may be hoped that the pro. 
moters have learned much from the French fiasco of last year, 
The enterprise is much the biggest thing of its kind ever 
attempted in Scotland, and it is backed by a guarantee fund 
of nearly £750,000. It is hoped that 20,000,000 visitors will 
take advantage of the facilities for instruction blended with 
amusement which the Exhibition will afford, about which it 
is enough to say, leaving out of account historical relics and 
stuff of that kind, that the “‘ Amusement Park will be the 
finest and most up-to-date in Britain, and will include a 
switchback ride a mile long.” These Notes have already 
recounted how the wicked wets have secured that evil-minded 
persons who want a drink will be entitled to have one, and 
there is even to be a cocktail bar in the Garden Club. The 
most striking architectural feature is to be a 300-feet steel 
tower perched on a hill, which when completed will be the 
highest covered structure in Britain. There is to be a “ high- 
land village,” where Highlanders will weave tweeds, tartans 
and rugs, and make baskets. There will be a Chief’s Castle, 
a smithy, a post office, an inn, a weaver’s cottage, and a 
Hebridean “black” house. A mountain burn will flow 
through the village into a loch, 150 feet long. Obviously the 
promoters will fail in their duty to the country if they do not 
secure the services of the Duke of Montrose or Sir Alexander 
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Macewan as resident chief, with lectures thrice daily on the 
boons of Scottish Nationalism. Mr. Maxton should hold 
forth outside the smithy on the iniquities of Hebridean hous- 
ing, and the Loch Ness monster, which has always had a keen 
nose for publicity, might be induced to spend a day or two in 
the “loch,” by kind permission of the Inverness County 
Council. It cannot be too strongly emphasized that the 
Exhibition has truly been designed as an “ Empire” one. 
Canada, Australia, New Zealand, South Africa, Southern 
Rhodesia, Burma, and over thirty colonies and dependencies 
will be represented in their own pavilions. The South African 
and Canadian pavilions in particular promise to be striking 
displays of life and industry of the dominions which they repre- 
sent. Even Eire, which failed to hear of the coronation, is to 
recognise the Empire Exhibition, and perhaps will show us 
in a series of tableaux the progressive stages of Scotland’s 
colonization by Southern Ireland. The moral of the whole is 
“Come to Scotland in 1938.” Visitors who are apprehensive 
of the rigours of a Scottish summer will be relieved to learn 
that “ the avenues inside Bellahouston Park will be surfaced 
with red asphalte, in which white and pink granite chips will 
be embedded. This composition prevents sun-glare.” 


THE CALEDONIAN Power BILL 

In the parliamentary sphere the result of the Universities’ 
by-election, announced since the last instalment of these Notes 
appeared in print, was very much as expected, and gave every 
reason to “‘ the Caucus ” for satisfaction. Aided by the solid 
core of conservative opinion, which to the chagrin of our 
Socialist friends is apparently the inseparable accompaniment 
of the higher education, the Unionist associations secured the 
election of a man whose professional career had all his life 
enforced absence from Scotland and prevented participation 
in politics. That is something of an achievement, and Sir 
John Anderson should undoubtedly justify the confident 
support of his sponsors. The only other noteworthy feature 
of the contest was the recession of the Nationalist candidate, 
which established that his comparative success in the former 
by-election was due more to the invidious record of Mr. 
Ramsay MacDonald in the matter of university suffrage than 
to the intrinsic merits of his own appeal to the electorate. 
The reassembling of Parliament has brought to public notice 
a number of interesting Bills affecting Scotland. Of these 
the Caledonian Power Bill has aroused mors public controversy 
than almost any other Bill of our time. It is an old friend, as 


: this is the third successive session in which it has been brought 
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forward. The Bill is promoted by the British O 
Company, and its object is the establishment of a carbide 
factory at a place near Fort William called Corpach, but 
usually referred to by Sassenach controversialists as “ Cay. 
patch.” Calcium carbide is used in the manufacture of muni. 
tions, and the greater part of our present supply is imported 
from Norway. This is obviously undesirable, and experienced 
industrialists are of opinion that Corpach, with easy access to 
the abundant water-supply of Glen Garry and Glen Moriston, 
is an appropriate site. In this they are supported by the 
findings of an expert Carbide Committee, which in a report 
to the Committe of Imperial Defence approved the scheme, 
subject to the establishment of a complementary factory at 
Port Talbot in South Wales. These are the simple facts, but 
what a complex tangle of interests, criss-cross controversies, 
wheels within wheels and currents of opinion leading “ every 
which way ”’ has been disclosed by them! Some Socialists 
oppose the scheme because it is giving control of a large area 
to a private company, and in this they have the support of 
the authoritarian Tory, who also has his eye on private 
sporting interests, which are anathema to his Socialist allies, 
Others oppose it because it is nonsense to start this sort of 
industry in the Highlands when the special areas are crying 
out for them, an objection which is only partially answered 
by the Port Talbot scheme. To this it is retorted that the 
Highlands are the most distressed area in the country, but the 
patriotic diehard then points out in answer to this retort 
that the crofters, most distressed class of all, will suffer definite 
and permanent injury. There is a very strong body of opinion 
which cries out against any desecration of natural beauty, 
and their arguments are justified by the existing horrors at 
Tummelbridge and in other parts of Scotland. Inverness 
County is for, the towns of Inverness and Fort William are 
against, and prayers against the Bill have gone up from more 
than one pulpit. Their respective opponents urge, of course, 
that the County Council has its eye on rates, which have not 
exactly been assisted by the crofter decisions of the Valuation 
Appeal Court, and that Inverness town objects to the possible 
lowering of the water in the River Ness because it relies on 
floods to remedy the deficiencies of an antiquated sewage 
system. 


THE FATE OF THE BILL 
Nothing is more easy, in a heated controversy of this kind, 
than to impute motives, but it is the fact that these conflicting 
views are earnestly held by numbers of people all sincerely 
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eonvinced that they are right. In these circumstances the 
most unsatisfactory feature of the whole business has been 
the attitude of the Government. If a home factory of carbide 
is a national necessity, and if Corpach is the most suitable site, 
the Government should have said so, and then arguments 
about crofters, salmon-fishing, deer-stalking and amenity 
would all obviously have been beside the point, and the 
Burgh of Inverness might have been compelled to look to art 
rather than to nature for its drains. But some oracular 
ambiguities from Sir Thomas Inskip were followed by the 

usillanimous announcement that, as before, the result of the 
Bill would be left to the free vote of the House. The ensuing 
discussion in the House followed familiar lines, and the 
existing weakness in debate of Scottish members was once 
more illustrated by the easy supremacy of Mr. Maxton. The 
Bill was rejected by 227 votes to 141. Again the Government’s 
attitude was unsatisfactory. Sir Thomas Inskip spoke for the 
Bill, but refused to say that its passage was a matter of 
national necessity. He did say that it would be a great relief 
to his mind as the responsible minister if he could be assured 
of the Corpach supply of carbide, but beyond that he would 
not go. It seems an odd way of conducting the country’s 
defence. Although the figures were decisive, the ratio in 
which the Scottish members voted was about two to one in 
favour of the Bill. While to Inverness this is an insignificant 
detail, in Fort William it is described as a dividing argument 
in favour of Scottish nationalism. Such an attitude overlooks 
the fact that if we did have an independent Scottish Parlia- 
ment, elected on a basis of members representing population 
rather than area, the establishment of a great factory anywhere 
in the Highlands would be about as likely as the establishment 
of Parliament itself in Shetland. 


Scottish MARRIAGE AND DivorcE BILLs 

Besides other minor Bills relating to Scotland, there are 
two now before Parliament which will more nearly affect the 
life of the people than any number of Caledonian Power Bills. 
They both relate to marriage and in their logical order, which 
differs from the order in which they came before Parliament: 
they are the Marriage (Scotland) Bill and the Divorce and 
Nullity of Marriage (Scotland) Bill respectively. The latter 
has already progressed a considerable distance towards the 
statute-book, and is likely in any event to cause less con- 
troversy than the other. It was felt right, after Mr. Herbert 
had been more successful than Henry VIII in altering the 
marriage laws of England, that Scotland should not lag 
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behind, especially after being for so many centuries in the van, 
Accordingly it is proposed that the qualifying period of desger. 
tion should be reduced to three years, and various other 
grounds for divorce are propounded, including insanity. The 
last is the only really controversial part of the Bill, which wil] 
in any case be amended, it is hoped, to remedy some anomalies 
of Scots law regarding the effects of divorce on the property 
rights of the spouses. The Marriage Bill is simpler in form 
than the Divorce Bill, but it treads much more doubtful 
ground. Its main, almost its sole, object is to abolish what 
is called “ marriage before the sheriff,” and to substitute 
therefor marriage before an authorized registrar of births, 
marriages and deaths. No sheriff of course ever married 
anybody. The parties in presence of two witnesses took each 
other for husband and wife, and thereafter the sheriff, on 
hearing the parties and witnesses, granted warrant to the 
registrar to register the marriage. Several thousand couples 
every year took advantage of this simple procedure, which 
although called “ irregular,” was as valid a form of marriage 
as any other. Largely inspired, it is to be feared, by exagger. 
ated accounts of the insignificant abuse of ‘‘ Gretna” mar. 
riages, the authorities are now proposing to abolish the name 
“irregular marriage’ and to secure by legislation that all 
marriages should be “ regular,”’ i.e., celebrated either in church 
or before the registrar. In either case publication of intention 
will be necessary. It may take some time for the highly con- 
servative country people of Scotland to get accustomed to 
this ‘‘ reform,”’ and the price paid for quashing an occasional 
piece of mountebankery at Gretna may well be an increase in 
the ratio of illegitimate children. 


Rosert Burns—‘“ THE Poet” 
Dr. Johnson’s most effective retort dealt with the congenial 


topic of Scotsmen and genius. He was always an admirer of - 


George Buchanan, and some words of praise led “ a Scotch- 
man ” (who it is easily conjectured was called James Boswell) 
to exclaim, ‘‘ Ah, Dr. Johnson, what would you have said of 
Buchanan, had he been an Englishman?” This evoked the 
tremendous reply: ‘ Why, sir, I should not have said of 
Buchanan, had he been an Englishman, what I will now say 
of him as a Scotchman—that he was the only man of genius 
his country ever produced.” This was a hard saying, and it 
is odd to consider that in making it Dr. Johnson was undoubt- 
edly addressing another member of this rare species. Boswell 
had a pretty good idea of that himself, but had the suggestion 
been made to Johnson he would certainly have replied, in 


| 
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the imaginary words attributed to him on learning, post- 
humously, that the greatest English dictionary was to be 
compiled by a Scot: “Sir, in order to be facetious it is not 
necessary to be indecent.” When the conversation on 
Buchanan took place, it is equally certain that two other 
Scots of genius were alive, but Boswell and Johnson could 
hardly be blamed for not knowing about them. One was 
Walter Scott, then a boy of thirteen, the other was a young 
man of twenty-four, an unsuccessful farmer in Ayrshire, with 
a taste for poetry and female companionship, whose name, 
still unknown to-day, was Robert Burness. The amateur poet 
sensibly changed his surname to Burns, possibly foreseeing 
that a few maudlin references to Bobby Burns would be 
preferable to the continual mispronunciation of his name by 
generations of English-speaking admirers. After all, greater 
men even than he have changed their names, and the united 
German-speaking peoples of Europe can at least be thankful 
that they do not need to greet each other on a fine morning 
with cries of ‘‘ Heil Schicklgriiber ! ” 

The cult of Robert Burns is chiefly known by the outward 
and visible manifestations of the Burns Dinner, which makes 
January 25 a date as familiar to every good Scot as St. 
Andrew’s Day itself. It is often denounced as merely an 
excuse for a fuddle, although it is undeniable that there are 
hardy beings who sit through functions described as ‘‘ temper- 
ance Burns suppers.”’ But tested in the very highest company, 
Burns is a truly great lyric poet. If any man denies this 
judgment, it is a fairly safe indication that he has never 
read Burns’s songs. Professor Gilbert Murray, in writing of 
the Greek Epic, has put his critical finger unerringly on the 
root of their greatness. 

“Think of Burns’s songs. There is almost no poetry as original 
in the impression it makes. And yet we have detailed evidence that 

a great deal of Burns’s most beautiful and spontaneous work is really 

a working up of old traditional material. He thought over the words 

and rhythm of an existing country song while his wife sang the air 

and thus gradually he modified the existing verses and added others 

till a song was produced, a song both new and old, derivative and yet 

highly original.” 
To the genius who could do this to his country’s songs many 
writers have paid tribute, and although Burns’s life is better 
known to his fellow-countrymen than any native-born English 
poet’s is to his, there is never a lack of new lives. The latest 
attempt is that of Mr. John Lindsey, in “‘ The Ranting Dog,” 
published by Chapman & Hall at 15s. It is fair to Mr. Lindsey 
to say at once that his book is better than his title, and that 
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his portrayal of the poet’s life and surroundings, with the 
analysis of his highly complex character, does not by an 
means take its slant from “ the rantin’ dog the daddie o’t,” 
Mr. Lindsey gives the reader the impression of living with 
Burns, and of rejoicing and suffering with him, and his 
attempt to correlate him with the national life of to-day may 
most fittingly be epitomized in his own words: 


“Burns is more than a poet. He is The Poet. He is immortal 
as The Bruce and The Wallace are immortal ; but his immortality js q 
nearer, dearer thing than the immortality of the warriors, for he is the 
one man in whom all Scotland has a share. He is the conservative 
smallholder. He is the poverty-stricken revolutionary. He is the 
equal of the highest society that Edinburgh has ever produced. He ig 
the conscientious civil servant. He is the passionate lover, the impatient 
but tender husband, the good companion of the inn; the singer of 
songs, the nation’s poet. He is the whole spirit of Scotland.” 


THEAGEs. 


POEM 


THE TREE 


SHE stands so silent in the glade, 
Above the shimmer of the pool, 
Weaving, of mingled sun and shade, 
Her old enchantments, green and cool. 
She asks no homage, feels no doubt 

Of who I am, or how I live. 

Enough that I am wearied out, 
Enough that she has shade to give. 


P. CALVER. 


we 
. 


SPORT 


Oxrorp’s Boat Race victory has been claimed by some 
authorities as a vindication of the old tradition of English 
rowing as against “ Fairbairnism.” I am in most things all 
for old traditions, but other factors in the race on April 2 
can hardly be overlooked, and the case for the old orthodox 
style does not seem to be proved by this year’s contest. The 
rough water, for instance, suited the heavier Oxford crew, and 
had Cambridge possessed the weight and strength of their 
rivals, we might have heard less in praise of the old style 
and more of “‘ Fairbairnism,”’ which, after all, has produced 
some excellent crews at Cambridge and may yet lead to other 
triumphs over the Putney-Mortlake course. But it was a 
magnificent race, with splendid form shown by both crews. 
For the rough-water conditions the time (20 mins. 30 sec.) 
was good. The Cambridge rate of stroke was higher than that 
of Oxford almost throughout the race, but although they hung 
on gallantly, and at times improved their position, they could 
never get a lead, and Oxford finished two lengths ahead. 
We shall doubtless see a revival of the controversy over styles 
next year, but it is too soon yet to regard “‘ Fairbairnism ”’ as 
discredited. 

The Australian test team is here, and has been cordially 
welcomed. There are already gloomy doubts about our 
prospects of beating the visitors, but I am not going to 
regard them as invulnerable. Certainly they are a young and 
powerful team, but our own selected players, too, will know 
something of the game and it is doing them ill-service at this 
early stage to allow the spirit of defeatism to possess us. In 
a few days’ time (on April 30) the Australians will meet 
Worcestershire at Worcester ; we shall then have an oppor- 
tunity of appraising their form. Other cricketing items to 
notice at the moment are the regretted resignation of Lord 
Hawke from the treasurership of the M.C.C., and the retire- 
ment of Frank Woolley. They will carry with them into their 
new leisure the gratitude and good wishes of all lovers of the 
game. Finally let us notice Sir John Squire’s whole- 
hearted advocacy of cricket for women—an enthusiasm which 
he shares with the Cricket Correspondent of The Times. As 
to this it need only be said that there is no Act of Parliament 
against women playing cricket, any more than there was 
against Mr. Wackford Squeers calling his school Dotheboys 
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Hall. Nor is there anything to prevent the public looking on 
if they wish. I for one shall not be there, and I cannot yet 
envisage a big gate for a women’s match at Lord’s or the 
Oval. Time, however, may bring strange changes in public 
taste. 

An ll-year-old horse, Battleship, surprised most of us 
by winning the Grand National, and neither Royal Mail nor 
Blue Shirt (they headed the London betting at 100-7 when | 
wrote last month) were placed. Nor did the Lincoln favourites 
(Bel-Ami and Galsonia, 100-8) get a look in. The victory went 
to Mr. Esmond’s 4-year-old colt Phakos, with Zaimis and 
Kyles of Minard second and third. The Grand National was 
saddened, as it often is, by the death of a fine horse, Rock 
Lad, whose gallant heart failed at the water jump. 

Play in the British hard-court championships will have 
opened at Bournemouth by the time these lines appear. The 
draw was announced about a week ago. Austin and Sefiorita 
Lizana (the singles champions) will be seen defending their 
titles. F. H. D. Wilde will defend the doubles championship, 
but with D. W. Butler as partner instead of C. E. Hare. Wilde, 
with Miss M. Whitmarsh, will also try to keep the mixed 
doubles championship, and Miss E. M. Dearman and Miss J. 
Ingram will do likewise in the ladies’ doubles. The Davis Cup 
team has not been chosen at the time of writing. 

London is awaiting its annual invasion for the Football 
Association Cup Final at Wembley on April 30, when Preston 
North End and Huddersfield will settle the issue. We had 
an influx on April 9 for the England v. Scotland Association 
match ; the visitors went home cheered by a 1-0 victory. The 
most notable boxing event has been Len Harvey’s victory 
over Jack McAvoy on April 7. Harvey takes the British 
Light Heavy-weight championship, but it was by a very 
narrow margin. There was some good hearty boxing, too, in 
the Imperial Services championships at Earl’s Court, from 
which the Royal Air Force emerged for the second time as 
Service champions ; they got 38 points to the 36 of the Army, 
the 35 of the Territorials, and the 24 of the Royal Navy. 


An International Boxing Conference has been meeting at | 


Rome, with representatives of 21 nations present. Its labours 
have produced a “world commission,” which will have the 
thankless task of “ recognising ’’ and nominating world cham- 
pions, and boxers who are entitled to challenge them. I do 


not envy the commission its task. In the meantime our own | 
chances of a hopeful world heavy-weight championship | 


contender are pretty thin. F. G. 
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SEASONAL OUTLOOK. 

Considering the total rain amount during the coming 
three months the indications at present are :— 

(a) That over the British Isles as a whole the rainfall 

will continue considerably below the average amount, 

(6) That this will be mainly due to an exceptionally dry 
month—situated about next June—in Ireland, Scot. 
land and Wales. 

(c) That this expected deficiency will be most marked in 
Ireland and the West of Scotland. 

Considering the individual months the indications at 

present are :— 

(dq) That over the British Isles generally the rainfall for 
May will not differ greatly from the average in amount, 
but that it will be less than the average in duration, 

(e) That June will bring a marked deficiency of rain to 
the British Isles when considered as a whole. 

(f) That this deficiency will be most marked in the West 
of Ireland and will extend from there Eastward to 
cover Scotland, Wales, and a large part of England. 

(g) That about the middle of this year the drought will 
be very serious in most parts of the British Isles. 

(hk) That over most of England the rainfall for July will not 
differ greatly from the average amount. 

Remarks :—The British weather continues to behave ina 
very unusual way. The barometer has been remarkably high 
almost continuously since the beginning of February. The 
official summary of the weather for the month of March 
published at the beginning of this month says :—“ The 
persistently high day temperatures enjoyed throughout 
practically the whole of Great Britain during March, 1938, 
have no parallel in the statistics of British weather. ... 

Absolute drought prevailed from the Ist over practically 
the whole of South and East England, the Midlands and East 
Scotland for a period of 16 days on the South Coast . . . and 
for 23 days over most of the area. At Ross-on-Wye the 
drought was still unbroken on April 1 after 33 days.” 


At the time of writing the abnormalities continue. 
DuNBOYNE, 20.iv.38. 


| 


CORRESPONDENCE 


[The Editor will gladly insert letters of public interest as far as space 
rmits, but all communications must be accompanied by the full name 
and address of the writer, even when for any good reason anonymity is 


desired.] 
AMERICAN OPINION 


To THE Eprror oF The National Review 


Sir,—In the course of my duties here at the Reader’s 
Digest I read a great many English publications, and of them 
all it seems that yours is the only one which has any under- 
standing of the U.S. You are everlastingly right when you 
say that interest in England’s affairs, or in Europe’s, is 
confined to a very few people in certain cities like New York 
and Washington. The U.S. is interested in itself alone ; 
even events in Canada pass practically unnoticed. 

Personally, I find it hard to condemn the attitude of my 
countrymen. I have the greatest admiration and affection 
for England, the land of my forefathers, but I am never- 
theless a fervent political—not economic—isolationist. My 
thinking along this line is conditioned by the fact that the 
U.S. happens to be absolutely safe from military attack. 
To my mind it should take full advantage of its fortunate 
geographical position and refuse to join in any attempts to 
police the world. I speak, not as a pacifist, but as one who 
sees nothing to be gained, either for himself or his country, 
in shouldering a rifle and marching off to save the Czechs 
from Hitler. 

May I also congratulate you upon P. 8. Dyer-Smith’s able 
analysis of the American depression, in your March issue. 
His most important statement was: “‘ The New Deal has not 
fully considered all the psychological factors of the case.” 
One could hardly expect business men, scolded and 
threatened for five years, to view the future with sufficient 
optimism to start new enterprises or invest in old ones; par- 
ticularly when the hope of profit has been so curtailed. To 
assert, as has the New Statesman and Nation, that business 
men are deliberately losing money in order to discredit 


_ Roosevelt—surely, that is the height of idiocy. 


The New Deal may perhaps be best summed up in this 
way: In 1933, when Roosevelt came in, the national debt 
stood at $20,000,000,000, and there were 11,000,000 un- 
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employed. To-day the national debt stands 
$37,000,000,000 (plus), and there are 11,000,000 unemployed, 
In other words, it was an exciting ride, but the merry-go. 
round broke down. I’m no economic royalist or prince of 
privilege—worse luck—but one of the millions of small wage. 
earners who yearn for signs of sanity in Washington. 

Very truly yours, 


Reader’s Digest, WILLIAM Harp, Jr. 
Pleasantville, N.Y., U.S.A. 
April, 1938. 


ENGLAND UNDER CONCRETE 


To THE Eprror or The National Review 


Sm,—tThe protagonists of the scheme for laying down vast 
new concrete roads, though professing a concern for agri- 
culture, do not seem to appreciate the enormous dislocation 
of rural economy which follows the construction of an entirely 
new cross-country route. Apart from the actual area of 
productive land taken up by a new road and thus removed 
from productivity for ever, there is a far greater loss to the 
national wealth in the shape of injurious affection to the 
neighbouring lands and the increased costs of cultivation and 
management that the farmer is necessarily put to. This is 
by no means counter-balanced by his increased ease of 
transport. The farmer, as the result of bitter experience, 
regards the modern arterial road as a death trap for his horses 
and live-stock, and for agricultural purposes the surface is 
inferior to that of the old country lanes. If the Secretary 
of the British Roads Federation, instead of representing what 
would appear to be a biassed interest, genuinely sought the 
views of the nation’s greatest productive industry, he would 
find that his theoretical argument in favour of agriculture 
carries no weight in practice. 

There are already sufficient roads for the farmer, and the 
whole of his agricultural planning over the last three centuries 
has been built up upon them. 

Greater roads do not necessarily mean a Greater Britain, 
for they are in themselves unproductive. Where new routes 
are adopted the cost to the nation of future maintenance is 
at least doubled, for the old roads must also be kept up. 
Are we justified in burdening future productive industry to 
this extent ? 
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From the point of view of the road makers and menders 
no doubt nothing could better ensure their future prosperity 
| than a countryside covered with concrete. 

I am, Sir, Your obedient servant, 


“St, Davids,” Gro. W. Jonzs. 
Haven Road, Haverfordwest. 
April, 1938. 


FOREIGN AFFAIRS 


To THE Epiror oF The National Review 


) Sm,—Probably at no time in the history of the world has 


the Persian poet Yami’s moving prayer, ‘‘ for power to know 
things as they really are,” made a more powerful appeal to 
all thinking people than at the present time. And what is 
true in the spiritual world is equally true in the material 
world with regard to world, as well as national, affairs, when 


| the mind is being fed with carefully prepared accounts in 


the Press, according to the view that is wished to be impressed 
upon the readers, and essential facts, which vitally bear 
upon the matter in hand, are carefully suppressed, or 
altogether omitted. 

In face of all the German lies and propaganda that have 
been foisted upon England by Germany and her many friends, 
it is indeed refreshing to turn to The National Review and to 
have foreign affairs presented as they really are. In the 
“ Episodes of the Month” for February you referred to the 
cumulative effect of failures and muddles in the department 
of Foreign Affairs as being fatal to our good name abroad, 
and bewildering to people at home. It is necessary to bear 
in mind that, as you stated, “ Our quarrel with Italy was 
begun over ‘ sanctions ’.” This was the direct cause of Signor 
Mussolini throwing himself into Herr Hitler’s waiting arms, 
the result of which is still incalculable to England. 

Even the Halifax fiasco, when Germany was to make 
known to England her future “‘ demands,” one being that the 
British Press should be muzzled on Herr Hitler’s behalf, had 
hardly prepared the nation for the German hoax upon the 
British Government, so well carried out by Herr von Ribben- 
trop at the cordial meeting of the British and German Foreign 
Secretaries at the party given at the German Embassy 
on the eve of the secret mobilisation of the German Army at 
midnight, to invade helpless Austria on the following day. 
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This coup by Germany brings into strong relief the futility 
of previous methods of asking this “ great, peaceful, ill-useq 
nation ’’—as portrayed by her advocates in this country— 
what more she would like to have given her! It is earnestly 
to be hoped that now she has dropped the mask and returned 
to her former ruthless methods of force and tyranny, any 
further insolent ‘“‘ demands” for the return of her former 
Colonies will be answered in the spirit of those who died to 
save England from this ruthless foe. 

Yours, etc., 
Royal Victoria Hotel, H. L, Carrer, 
St. Leonards-on-Sea, 
April, 1938. 


“A PORTENTOUS ADMISSION ” 


To THE EprTor oF The National Review 


Sir,—The recent critical affairs in Europe should not 
entirely divert our attention from India. Mr. Gandhi in 
his own newspaper writes :— 

“It is best to face the naked truth, not until Congress 
makes good its claims to represent the whole of India 
shall we be in a position to displace the British Govern. 
ment.” 

This important pronouncement points to the necessity of 
reviewing the whole India question, especially as Congress 
by its disloyal attitude in declining to attend the coming 
Coronation Durbar, must have antagonised all loyal people 
in this country, who never gave any mandate for this Indian 
policy. 

Your obedient Servant, 


Minden, W. R. J. ELuis, 
Brackendale Road, Camberley. Major, 
April, 1938. 


THE FUTURE OF THE I.C.S. 


To THE Epitor or The National Review 


Sir,—I write in reply to Mr. Slocock’s letter on the 
“* Future of the I.C.S.,” which appeared in your April number. 
T understand him to have three main complaints :— 

(1) that officers of the I.C.S. serving in the provinces 
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are no longer likely to become governors in their own 
rovinces ; 

(2) that whereas the posts of lieutenant-governor ‘ and 
chief commissioner were formerly reserved for the I.C.S., 
the post of governor under the last and present constitution 
is not so reserved ; 

(3) that in the book entitled “ The I.C.S.” which I wrote 
last year, I did not mention either this fact or “ the complete 
disappearance, without any substitute, of such appointments 
as Member of Council, Financial Commissioner and the like, 
and the reduction in the number of comparatively poorly 
paid selective appointments such as Divisional Commissioner.” 

I have the following comments to make on these state- 
ments :— 

(1) The post of head of a province (whether called Lieu- 
tenant-Governor, Chief Commissioner or Governor), has 
at no time been reserved for officers of the I.C.S. serving in 
that province. I have before me lists of actual appoint- 
ments to such posts from 1859-1936. They show that during 
this period there were at least forty-eight cases in which a 
province was governed by a member of the I.C.S. belonging 
to some other province. There may be more, for I have 
depended entirely on personal knowledge, and have not 
consulted any old civil lists. 

The appointment of a member of the Indian Civil Service 
from the Political Department to the headship of a province, 
such as that of Mr. Wylie to which Mr. Slocock refers, is 
undoubtedly less common, but it is not unknown. I have 
myself traced seven such cases. 

(2) It is not correct to say that the posts of Lieutenant- 
Governor and Chief Commissioner were universally reserved 
for the I.C.S. That was so only in the regulation provinces, 
but the non-regulation provinces (namely Assam, Burma, the 
Central Provinces, Delhi, Oudh, the Punjab, the North-West 
Frontier Province, British Baluchistan, Coorg and Ajmer- 
Merwara), were staffed by commissions of their own, which 
included soldiers as well as civilians. The last four adminis- 
trations, which are under the Political Department, have 
frequently been governed by soldiers. In the other provinces 
there have been in all thirteen military governors between 
1859 and 1920. The last of these was Chief Commissioner of 
Assam from 1914-1918. It is true that the governorships 
created first by the Act of 1919 and continued by the Act 
of 1935 are not reserved for the I.C.S. Nevertheless, the 
fact remains that of the forty-four persons appointed to such 
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governorships between January 1, 1921, and April 1, 1936, 
thirty-seven were members of the Civil Service; and that 
whereas the total life of the various governorships during 
this period amounts to about ninety-five years, the total 
period during which officers other than civilians held the 
post of governor was about thirty-nine months. Of this 
period, twenty-two months represent officiating tenures by 
various members of the Governors’ Executive Council, which 
cannot occur under the new constitution since the post has 
been abolished. 

(3) The only other post mentioned by Mr. Slocock which 
has completely disappeared is that of Member of the 
Governor’s Executive Council—a fact which I did mention 
in my book. So far as I am aware, there has been no reduc- 
tion in the number of posts of Financial Commissioner or its 
parallel in regulation provinces, namely, the post of Member 
of the Board of Revenue. Nor has there been, so far as I am 
aware, any reduction in the number of posts of Divisional 
Commissioner, except in the United Provinces, where two 
out of ten have been abolished for administrative reasons. 

Yours truly, 
Heathfield, EK. A. H. Biunt. 
Reading Road, Fleet, Hants. 
April, 1938. 


SHAKESPEARE’S VITAL SECRET 


To THE Epitror oF The National Review 


Sm,—May I crave a little space? In her (adverse) 
review of Mr. M. Lucas’s recent book on Shakespeare (p. 402 
of the March National Review) Miss Beatrice White may 
be taken as defending “ the last ditch’ of the Avon Army 
and courageously relying upon one solitary weapon. If that 
weapon, therefore, fails, the defence obviously fails with it. 
The object of the following remarks is to convince your 
readers that the weapon is not a “trusty blade.” She 
states :— 

** As far as literature is concerned, it is an astonishing 
fact that formal education matters little or nothing. Genius 
knows no laws and needs no teaching. . . . Literature is the 
harvest of inspiration.” 

That is to say, genius (or “ inspiration ”’) dispenses with 
all need for effort, for study, on the part of a poet—words he 
has never seen in books nor heard in lectures are just wafted 
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by genius into his receptive mind by the hundred. Is this 
“astonishing fact’ real? . . . (1) Has not “ genius,” with 
general approval, been defined as an infinite capacity for 
taking pains? (2) Are not great poets, e.g., Milton, always 
associated in the public mind with “the midnight oil” ? 
(3) Out of a veritable galaxy of well-known poets should not 
the reviewer have given concrete proof of the “ astonishing 
fact’ by naming some dozen or so who attained fame without 
education ? But she only cites one instance of a (minor) 
poet, Burns. But even Burns, in Scotland, probably had 
a good elementary education, and “‘ following his plough along 
the mountain-side,” he would have ample time to think, 
which the Stratford Shakspere probably would not, with 
all his distractions as troop-actor and moneylender. 

No, this “‘ genius”? theory does not seem to “ march,” 
somehow. “Shakespeare,” Chambers’s Encyclopedia of 
English Interature tells us, actually uses 15,000 words while 
that profound student, Milton, uses only 8,000. (Does 
Burns reach 4,000 ?) The mere fact of this colossal vocabulary 
surely suffices to shatter for ever any rational belief that any 
uneducated or even semi-educated villager could possibly 
have acquired such a vocabulary. 

It is highly interesting to note that, further on (p. 404), 
the reviewer admits that the Stratford Shakspere “ at the 
end of his career, turned deliberately to that store of classical 
and medieval romance so widely and seriously esteemed by 
his contemporaries.”” Why “ at the end” and not from the 
beginning ? Why faithless at the last to his faithful 
“ genius ”’ ? 

Mr. Lucas offers ample evidence that William Stanley, 
Sixth Earl of Derby, did write the Shakespeare plays. His 
reviewer offers none that he did not; she simply ignores 
“WS.” and all his works. At any rate, Mr. Lucas furnishes 
superabundant proof that William Stanley was an enthusiastic 
play-writer and fully qualified, so he must have written many 
plays. If these do not constitute the volume ‘“‘ Shakespeare,” 
where have they, one and all, vanished to ? 

The Sixth Earl of Derby was a possible King of England. 
Let his remains now be reverently laid to rest in “ Poets’ 
Corner”? and a worthy memorial be erected to his glorious 
memory as “‘ King of England’s Poets.” 

Giant refreshed with three centuries’ sleep! Awake! 
Arise! Ascend thy Throne! Yours faithfully, 


Budleigh Salterton. G. Etpon Manisty, I.C.S. 
April 9, 1938. (retd.). 
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Str,—Queen Elizabeth’s remarks in 1601 to Lambarde: 
“I am Richard II,” etc., show her as aggrieved and an 
with the play’s author for “forgetting his benefactors as he 
had forgotten his God.” It is evident that her Majesty 
referred to the author of the copy of Richard II in front 
of which “she found cause of stay.”” I am sure that 
neither the Queen nor anyone else then attributed it 
to Shakspere of Stratford, who would certainly not have 
long survived its first appearance years before! Elizabeth 
had just seen the intercepted letters in which her favoured 
cousin, William Stanley, sixth Earl of Derby, “ brave 
captain and wise counsellor,” was reported to be “ busied 
only in writing plays”; useless, therefore, to Papists 
anxious to persuade him to work for her deposition and to 
succeed her in accordance with the Act of his great-grand- 
father, Henry VIII. William had wandered from the strict 
Protestantism of his father, whom he had probably accom- 
panied to Elsinore in 1582, and he might well seers to have 
forgotten the religion in which he had been trained by 
Ffarington, the pretentious steward of the Derbys, who during 
William’s minority had tyrannised in their homes, a Malvolio 
who did succeed in marrying into an earl’s family and whose 
identification by Mr. Alwin Thaler is accepted by several 
high authorities. They, I am sure, would gladly bow, as do 
I, before Miss White’s accusation of ‘‘ seeing Derby everywhere 
in the Plays ” which are now found to contain the vivid and 
moving autobiography of the great-hearted Englishman who 
for many years stood in danger of having to mount either 
the scaffold or the throne; possibly the former, but for the 
fact that among the host of actors directly under Derby 
protection there was one from Stratford whose name, 
Shakspere, was so similar to the hyphened nickname “ Shake- 
speare ’’ (the “‘ Challenger,” given to the author of Lucrece by 
Willobie in 1594 and used constantly for half a century) as 
to be a valuable aid in the adoption of the actor as Will 
Derby’s “ Batillus ” or “‘ Johannes Factotum.” Yours, etc., 


4, Avenue de Nancy, St. Cloud. R. M. Lucas. 
April 11th, 1938. 


THE SOUTH AFRICAN PROTECTORATES 
“Leave Us ALONE” 
WE reproduce, from the Star, Johannesburg, April 2, the follow: 
ing protest against incorporating Swaziland in the Union :— 
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To the Editor of ‘‘ The Star.” 

Sir,—I, who have lived the greater part of my life here 
in the hills of Swaziland and who, in the company of others, 
have grown to love its every hill and vale and rejoice in the 
freedom and tranquillity of life under the dear old Union 
Jack, feel, with all this talk of our transfer to the Union, that 
now is the time for the innermost views and wishes of the 
Britishers and the natives of this much-loved little territory 
to be made known. 

We are happy and satisfied as we are and the great 
majority of us, white and black, have no desire to be taken 
over by the Union which, for many years now, in its urgent 
desire for us, has been trying to browbeat us out of existence 
by the enforcing of cattle embargoes and countless depart- 
mental pin-pricks. It is high time the Home Government 
inquired fully into matters concerning us and instead of the 
“big stick’ held by the Union Government, should yield a 
greater one in our protection. 

A commission of inquiry would bring forth many surprises, 
not least among which would be the lack of friendly co- 
operation of the Union Government towards us, the breaking 
of its promises and its completely selfish motives for our 
possession. Of course, General Hertzog desires all this 
enchanting land of ours if he can get it. To him it must be 
like a tempting gem, just out of reach. 

Swaziland, one of the loveliest and best loved parts of 
South Africa, is where life is almost ideal, and where happiness 
and British justice reign supreme. Against the wishes of the 
people there can be no talk of Great Britain handing us over 
to the Union. 

Now is the time for the full expression of our views and 
of those of the natives, who are happy and free under the 
British flag and wish to be left as they are, enjoying their 
pastoral life under conditions which, although not perfect, 
are considerably happier than those of natives in the Union 
with its pass laws and curfew. 

1, and I speak for many, hope I may never live to see the 
day when our happiness and freedom are taken from us, our 
flag pulled down and replaced by one in which the Union 
Jack and all it stands for plays so small a part and our 
beloved land overrun by poor-white settlements from the 
Union ! 

Non-OFFICIAL BRITISHER. 


BOOKS NEW AND OLD 
WHY? WHENCE? WHITHER? 


THE Human Situation. The Gifford Lectures delivered in 
the University of Glasgow 1935-1937 by W. McNeile Dixon, 
(Arnold, 18s.). We live in a standardised age which aims at 
raising—or reducing—the sons of men to a uniform level of 
culture and capability. Nevertheless, there appears from 
time to time indisputable evidence that, in the long run, the 
individual counts. Readers of The Human Situation will be 
reminded of this eternal truth, for Professor McNeile Dixon’s 
personality, rather than his acquired technical equipment, 
must have inspired those responsible to select a Doctor of 
Literature, in place of a metaphysician or a theologian, to 
deliver the Gifford Lectures for 1935-37, lectures which have 
nothing to do with belles-lettres and everything to do with 
metaphysics and religion. We may thank whatever gods 
there be for the choice; from these dissertations there has 
emerged a book written with such mastery of English, so wide 
in its knowledge, so human, so humorous, so incisively true 
that the cultured will revel in it, the plain man will enjoy it 
in his thousands, and the reviewer will lay down the pen in 
despair. Such a flawless achievement can only be adequately 
described by quoting the letterpress in full. 


The author sets out to explain the place and purpose, 
in the material universe, of that thinking, feeling, intelligent 
being called Man. A bold undertaking indeed, but courage to 
face realities is a distinguishing feature of these addresses. 
The first course of lectures deals with “ the undisputed facts 
of the human situation . . . what kind of world it is that we 
in fact inhabit.”’ The latter half of the book discusses “ the 
possible alternative interpretations of things as they are.” 
So far as our present Christian civilisation is concerned, this 
question has only emerged within the last five hundred years. 
Medieval Europe did not try to explain the outside world; 
the Churchmen of those days were content to condemn it. 
Their explanation of the scheme of things was based, not 
on this world but on the world tocome. With the Renaissance 
a devouring thirst for secular knowledge attacked Europe: 
in the blaze of scientific and geographical discoveries, of 
Italian art and sixteenth century literature, modern intel- 
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lectual man sprang to life. During the last hundred years 
science has wrought yet another transformation in human 
thought. Discoveries throng upon us; we live in an age of 
untrammelled speculation and far-reaching ideas ; knowledge, 
even if superficial, is more widely diffused than ever before. 

Our religious beliefs have thereby suffered change. We 
know too much to accept the creeds of our fathers; the 
Fall of Man, the Redemption of the world through the 
Shedding of Blood, the joys of the Hereafter. ‘‘ We have 
shut down Hell, and lo! the gates of Heaven have also closed 
with a melancholy clang ; we have dispensed with Satan, and 
to our surprise God has also taken His departure.’’ Modern 
Christianity has evaporated into humanitarianism. ‘‘ The 
spirit of man craves for a friendly God and we give him 
economics ; he asks for immortality and we say ‘ Be content, 
here is beer and bacon.’ The rising tide of knowledge has 
carried away the old landmarks, the guiding lights whereby 
Christian Europe had steered its course, and the ship of 
religion is now labouring in a heavy sea.” 


How far does all this new learning help us to understand 
the world we live in and more especially our own part on the 
stage? The answer is: it does not help us at all. We have 
probed the secrets of the universe, from solar systems to the 
joys, sorrows and affections of daily life, to find that Nature 
has apparently produced them “with no thought of any 
kind, no will, design, or interest.”” As Christians we acknow- 
ledge an Almighty, Omniscient God of mercy, justice and 
peace. Yet when we survey the world He has made, these 
latter qualities are not only absent, but their opposites hold 
the field. Nature may produce life, but she is completely 
callous in destroying it. Every species of animal preys upon 
its neighbour, often by methods of unspeakable cruelty. 
“Acts of God ’’—to quote the language of insurance com- 
panies—such as earthquakes, volcanic eruptions, tidal waves 
sweep thousands of living beings to destruction. In India 
alone the annual death roll from insect-borne diseases is 
estimated at over a million a year. Nature unites a meticulous 
perfection of craftsmanship with a reckless waste of her 
achievements. There are five thousand lenses in a butter- 
fly’s eye, yet the butterfly lives but a day. “The power 
at work throughout the world is a lunatic energy, making, 
breaking, endlessly.” 

Nor does modern scientific discovery enlighten us as to 
the nature and value of our own powers of understanding. 
What can it tell us of the things which matter most to us ? 
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Can it explain the relation of mind to body, or the processes 
of thought ? It has informed us “ that we are related to the }i 
ape and the lizard, and if we are not prepared to take the 
thinking powers of a baboon seriously, why should we trust 
our own?” Has mind any status in the Cosmos? So far 
as we know, only one tiny burnt-out star in the limitless 
heavens contains a race of creatures owning what they are 
pleased to call a mind. The overwhelming mass of the universe 
is to all appearance mindless and dead. Nor does the pos. 
session of a mind necessarily raise its owner above Nature's 
level. ‘* Borgia slew his thousands, the Terror its tens of 
thousands, Lenin his millions.” We are likewise given no 
reason why life itself should have appeared in the universe, 
which had existed without it for incalculable ages. Nor is 
there any explanation of the march of its progress, though 
now that it is here it seems part of Nature’s plan to maintain }naturs 
it, even while throwing it away. Every variety of living thing |theori 
is incessantly engrossed in the struggle for self-preservation, }difficu 
and the sexual instinct for reproduction is the most funda. |chain 
mental force in the animal and vegetable world. Throughout fail t 
this endless struggle, though good never finally destroys | thoug 
evil, it is never itself destroyed. Man follows his mother |thous 
Nature in this respect, that he both makes and unmakes, {and tl 
He has founded Empires, established laws and government, |settin 
produced and maintained order. Arts and crafts have been won 
invented, justice, reason and sense have not perished from | ence- 
the earth. On the whole, to judge by results, man’s existence ithe v 
on this planet justifies itself. It looks as if some power, not | What 
ourselves, had been at work and put us here. diver 


Moreover, while man is but a speck in the limitless universe | Pit 
he himself contains the world in his thought. His physical po°2! 
vision, as he looks out on the Cosmos, may diminish his self- {S!& 
importance, but his inner vision restores the balance. The { SP 
Psalmist, when he exclaimed in abasement, ‘‘ Lord, what is | 2@™¢ 
man that Thou so regardest him ?” might have remembered The 
that the mere fact that he knew enough to recognise his own of th 
nothingness and God’s greatness placed him in a different }® to 
relation to God than the rest of the universe. After all, cana | mak 
universe be said to exist without spectators? Remove realn 
thought from the scene and the worlds vanish into mean- This 
ingless darkness. Only through our understanding of her does | “U8 
Nature come to life. Science itself is only revealed to the th 
scientist through the workings of his own thought, yet he = 
can offer no explanation of the presence of that enabling th ' 
power within himself. Can Nature have produced, haphazard, at 
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he powers of mind which prove her justification ? “ Mind 
is senior to the world and the architect thereof.” 

If, then, we have grounds for considering ourselves 
legitimate and worthy tenants of this planet we may profit- 
ably examine the scientific doctrines as to our ancestry. 
Here we meet at once with fresh contradictions. Christian 
dogma is built up on the fundamental thesis that man is a 
unique product of creation ; a body inhabited by an immortal 
soul. Science, however, takes a different view. It insists 
on the unity of Nature, the principle that all life originated 
fom a common basis; the Many are derived from the 
One. Darwin’s Origin of Species inaugurated this theory, 
and at the same time provided disbelievers in a Creator God 
with an alternative solution. The doctrine of evolution and 
natural selection developed still further the theory of 
naturalism versus super-naturalism. Yet these two latter 
theories hardly survive scrutiny and bristle with practical 
difficulties. Leaving aside the countless missing links in the 


. |chain of plant and animal life, the exponents of these beliefs 


fail to enlighten us as to how life appeared on this planet, 
though they agree that it was a late arrival—say some 
thousand million years ago—that it was an uninvited guest, 
and that on the river of time it appeared as an eddy, a current 
setting against the tide of inanimate nature. Nor can they 
offer the smallest explanation as to how man—once in exist- 
ence—evolved articulate speech, abstract ideas transcending 
the visible world, the gift of imagination, the brain to create 
what Nature could not plan. The doctrine that the many 
diverse things of the world, whether material, mental or 
spiritual, derive from one common origin, is a comfortable 
jeeanalisntion which in the long run takes us nowhere. The 
scientists call this underlying unity by various names such as 
“space-time,” “‘ incandescent gas,” ‘‘ energy’; theologians 
name it “God”; philosophers speak of “‘ the Absolute.” 
The belief in an underlying cause is a deep-rooted instinct 
of the human race, but to represent such a cause as “ unity ” 
is to leave out of account the fundamental differences which 
make the world we live in. Not only in Nature but in the 
realm of mankind the world is a Tower of Babel, a clash of 
warring dispositions, conflicting ideals, contrasting values. 
This chronic internecine warfare arouses no scruples in the 
animal world, it is only with the dawn of human intelligence 
that contented acceptance fades. Our present international 
difficulties are due to the fact that idealists are out to prove 
that nations must all conform to certain approved standards. 
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Only when the interests of man coincide will their wilk 
coincide, and their interests are in everlasting collision. 


Is it possible—odious as such a conception must appear to 
sentimentalists—that creation is based, not on unity, but on 
conflict ? Without resistance energy has no power, it seems an 


inevitable law that things produce their opposites. This clash Nati 


of aims springs from Nature’s most deep-rooted instinct 
the Will to Live. Like every other vital part of our make-up, 
the mystery of its origin remains unexplained, but however 
it may have come about, it thrives on the contraries of life, 
Love and hate, good and evil, labour and rest, saints and 
sinners, wisdom and folly, love of life and fascination of risk4 
and adventure, how can these things exist and possess savour 
except in contrast? If good prevailed everywhere who 
would esteem it? Yet men only rise to their higher selves 
when challenged to fight for a cause. “‘ They will never cease 
to attempt the impossible and assault the impregnable.” 
Man will never rest content with life as mere effortless Being, 
his interest in it lies in the fact that it is, in essence and 
every one individually, a “ Becoming.” 


If, then, the world be the result of a conflict of opposites, 
it may have been no short and easy task to produce the 
human race. To refuse to play a part in the struggle may 
be a fatal decision, running counter to a great essay. Yet 
religion and ethics fight the Will to Live as the expression of 
self love. How is the individual to secure his ends without 
interfering with the justifiable needs of his neighbour! 
Christianity’s solution of the difficulty is that man, in his 
revolt against God, fell from obedience, and came under 
the power of evil and thus provoked the conflict of the Many 
within his own soul. A world of warring contraries could 
only be inimical to a God of love. How strange a theory that 
God should have created a world only in order to redeem it! 
Philosophers, too, cling almost unanimously to the doctrine 
of an aill-containing Absolute. Yet some notable thinkers— 
Leibniz for one—have seen the matter differently. Leibniz 
held that the world is not a machine. Everything in it 
is force, life, thought, desire. The monads reflect the univers, 
each from its own angle, each in its own degree. Each has 
its own energy and appetite and each seeks, as man and 
animals seek, the fulfilment of its own peculiar needs. For 
what is matter? Simply energy, and what is energy ? The 
expression of Will and Being. This great community of Life, 
Will, Being extends both upwards and downwards from 
man through the whole creation. ‘“ The world—in brief- 
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wills }a noble thought and at least worthy of belief—is a living 
society.” 
sar to} How far will such a conclusion take us? It tells us that 
ut on| all energy is @ form of life, vital, spiritual in its inmost nature. 
msan| The Will to Live permeates inanimate, as well as animate, 
clash ; Nature and the world’s pattern is made up of these combined 
net—  strivings. Throughout the Cosmos mind controls matter, 
e-up, | in fact mind is involved as a primary factor in the universe. 
wever| Nature has not given birth to life. She is life. Life may 
f life,| appear totally absent in the field of inorganic Nature but who 
: and| are we to say that it is not present because we cannot recognise 
f risk4 it? The very electrons and protons repeat, in their simpler 
uvour{ reactions, our Own emotional reactions. Where there is 
who] energy there is life, where there is life there is will, and at 
elves} least embryo intelligence. Everything that comes about, 
cease] in this world below, is the result of Will in some shape and 
ble.”| form. In such a universe there must be a source of Life and 
eing,) Being; a foundation everlasting ; what better name can be 
nd top found for it than God ? 


So far as the material universe is concerned, however, the 
sitesi law of Entropy, which admits of no doubt or exception, 
> thef intervenes. While the total quantity of cosmic energy 
may} remains constant, the available energy is constantly de- 
Yet} creasing. Heat passes from a hot to a cold body, never 
on off from a colder to a hotter: and when all bodies in the universe 
thout { reach the same temperature its total energy will be for ever 
our!} locked up and the Cosmos will lapse into the stagnation of 
n his} death. Therefore we are faced with this final position. The 
inder| universe is in process, is constantly changing, as the result 
Many| of action and reaction. While, in the material sense, it is 
sould) “running down,” its strength is being translated into the 
that} building of life and mind. May it not be that therein lies the 
n it!/ purpose and reason of its existence ? The material may be 
trine] changing into the mental world, giving birth to a new state 
ers—| or states of being unlike the present. In other words the 
ibniz} world is not in a state of ‘“‘ Being” but in a state of “ Be- 
in it} coming.” Before going further, let us pause for a moment to 
erse,| consider the impact of the ideas outlined above on our present 
| has/ discontents. These arise from the fact that our religious and 
and| ethical leaders, having ceased to lay stress on a future life, 
Fo| have concentrated on establishing a paradise here below, 
The| which paradise has failed to mature. Within the last genera- 
Lif} tion Christianity in this country has developed into a pas- 
fron} sionate humanitarianism. Pity, the avoidance of suffering, 
ief-/ the protection of the unfit, have swallowed up the other 
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virtues. Nay more, national and imperial greatness and | 


power, in other words, our Will to Live, are denounced a; 
selfish, greedy, oppressive. We are taught surrender ag 
our highest duty, as the sacrifice of a lesser good to attain a 
greater. The will to live does not mean Prussianism and the 


practice of power politics. In human affairs to live and let 


live are but two sides of the same problem. It does mean} 


faith in ourselves and determination to maintain our place 
and play a responsible part in a world which only exists 
through effort and endurance. To-day, on us as a people, 
“this great debate nears its fateful height. No one can tell 
whether this once proud people will continue to live or refuse 
life, whether they will turn their backs on power, wealth, 
influence and resign to others the control of our life and 
destiny.” In the Middle Ages, lovers of peace at any price 
fled from the violence of the times to monastic seclusion, 
nowadays they claim to dominate our counsels. Pacifism, 


reliance on “ collective security,” the condemnation of force, | 


these high-sounding expressions are nothing but a cowardly 
surrender of our Will to Live. “ But when Britain’s day— 
with all that she has stood for in the past—is over and done, 
will the world be a better place to live in ?” 


To return to our original theme; what then is this Mind 


or Soul of ours which appears to be Nature’s highest peak of 
achievement here below ? Some thinkers deny its very exist- 


ence. To them mind is merely a development of matter. { 


But if we examine and try to put into language our own 
definition of ourselves, what is the result ? It is that our “I” 
is an entity all our own, shared by no one else. It is “ the 
window at which every man that ever was born sits alone 
looking at the universe.” No other person thinks, feels, | 
remembers exactly as he does; his viewpoint is unique. 
Whatever scientists and rationalists may say, each of us 
regards himself as conscious, separate, possessed of a self, a 
soul, a personality, distinct from everyone else. This funda- 
mental belief is not arguable, it is part of our inmost being. 


We are indeed circumscribed in our outlook, limited on every | 


side by the trammels of our earthly body. We can only 
follow, here below, the path which Nature lays down for us 
But each of us is aware of a presence within which is inde- 
pendent of sight, hearing, touch and external influences. 


So far I have tried—probably quite unsuccessfully—t 
rough out the skeleton, the main outlines of this remarkable 
work. This is not a case where, if you scan the review, you 
can pass muster as having read the book. It must be pored 


— 
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over from cover to cover if it is to be really enjoyed, for it is a 
perfect piece of workmanship, rather than a collection of 
Lectures. According to our English habit, it is sold at a 
price which ensures that the circulating libraries will fight 
shy of it, and the book-buying public find it beyond their 
means. Had it been published, say, in France, it would have 
sold in scores of thousands, but we manage things differently 
here. 

There remains the burning question discussed in Professor 
McNeile Dixon’s final chapter; we have spoken of the 
“Why ” and the “ Whence,” but what of the ‘“ Whither ” ? 
If Mind and Soul be the origin, raison d’étre and ultimate aim 
of the Cosmos, do they perish with their earthly cloak ? 
Is the soul immortal ? Is there a life beyond ? To the author 
this question admits of no doubt, on broad lines at any rate. 
If this supreme achievement perishes with the universe 
which has fought and struggled through countless ages to 
evolve it, there is no meaning in anything at all. Are men to 
have a shorter life than the pavements they walk on? 
Shakespeare’s handwriting is with us still, but has Shakespeare 
passed into nothingness ? The Will to Live, its path drenched 
with tears and strewn with broken hearts, struggles on 
invincibly because Hope eternally lights the way. But if this 
life below be all there is to offer us, there is no reason for hope, 


-| or for existence. It is an old quarrel and those who differ 


' with Professor McNeile Dixon will continue to do so, though 


his arguments make out a powerful case. There is, however, 
one seat of judgment, to which indeed he makes tacit appeal, 
which will return a verdict in his favour. Even in this age 
of unbelief there are quiet, inarticulate people—not monks or 
mystics but simple men and women of action—who have 
cultivated the inner life of the soul and carried its inspiration 
into daily use. Through their prayers and attitude of mind 
they are in touch with a Power greater than themselves ; they 


-| know, from their own experience, that the barrel of meal 


wastes not, neither doth the cruse of oil fail in supplying 
help, light and guidance to meet the changes and chances of 
this mortal life, and that as their day so shall their strength 
be. The power they receive is not the gift of passive sur- 
render; it is strength to fight, to suffer, to Become. That 
this communion with the Unseen should terminate with the 
things of time and sense is to them quite unthinkable. They 
do not seek scientific approval; they are content, as Pro- 
fessor Dixon says, to rank with Balaam’s ass, the only 
member of a misguided party to see the angel of the Lord, 
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But you will not shake the house of their security, it hag 
weathered too many storms. They call that indwelling force 
the Holy Spirit of God, and in the light shed abroad by their 
influence, we know that they are right. 


Mary Maxsnz, 


A WARNING FROM HISTORY 


GERMANY’S First Bip For CoLontes. 1884-5. By A. J. P, 
Taylor. (Macmillan; 7s. 6d.). This is a short but masterly 
book full of illumination for present-day politicians. Germany's 
first colonial empire was built up almost entirely within the , 
ten months July, 1884—-May, 1885. The circumstances that 
led to its establishment were so closely analogous to those 
in which Germany is now demanding its restoration that Mr, 
Taylor’s monograph, although strictly historical, has all the 
value of a “ tract for the times.” 


The German colonial empire was a Bismarckian con. 
struction. The general view of its creation—as expressed, for 
example, by that great Foreign Office official, Lord Sanderson 
—is that Bismarck was not really interested in it, but that 
his hand was forced by the new German Colonial Society. 
Mr. Taylor shows that this view is entirely mistaken. Bis. 
marck, to the intense alarm of the Gladstonian Government 
in England, made claims to the Cameroons, Angra Pequena, 
Togoland, and Zanzibar, mainly in order that he might 
alienate England from France and secure, if possible, a 
Franco-German entente. When he failed to do so, his interest 
in the Colonies ceased, and they remained a source of anxiety 
and expense, rather than of profit, to the German Gover- 
ment until it was relieved of them in 1914-15. If Germany 
wants them back now, she does so not because they will 
provide homes for German emigrants, or sources of raw 
materials, or markets for German manufacturers; but 
merely in order that she may recover her lost prestige and 
may use them as bases for the conquest of more desirable 


I 


regions. | Chac 


One striking lesson to be learned from Mr. Taylor's 
illuminating study is this, namely, to quote his words, the 
appalling contrast between “ Bismarck’s far-sighted realism 
and the helpless benevolence of British statesmen.” Let us 
devoutly hope that when Herr Hitler begins to talk about 
colonies again he will not find himself in conversation with} 
either a Gladstone or a Granville, 


eir 
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THE WORLD TO-DAY 


Taz WorLD’s Desian. By Salvador de Madariaga. (Allen 
and Unwin. 10s. 6d.). EuRopE INTO THE AByss: Behind 
the Scenes of Secret Politics. Edited by A. Forbath. (Pallas 
Publishing Co., Ltd. 15s.) Signor de Madariaga is one of 
the most distinguished of living Spaniards. At one time he 
was Republican ambassador to the United States of America, 
and later to France. His principles, however, are such that 
at the present moment he is entirely unable to show himself 
in any part of Spain. His liberalism, rationalism, and 
cosmopolitanism make him obnoxious to General Franco ; 
his individualism, his passion for freedom, his devotion to 
law and order, his love of genuine democracy render it 
impossible for him to enter the red inferno dominated by the 
Frente Popular. 

It is significant that his present book is written in English 
and dated from Norway. For Signor Madariaga more than 
almost any other prominent publicist has divested himself 
of nationality and become a world-citizen. The book before 
us—for which a better title would have been Patriotism is 
not enough—is an impassioned plea for unity among man- 
kind; for the using of the resources of civilisation for mutual 
help and not for mutual destruction ; for the establishment 
of an effective cosmopolitan authority ; and for the strong 


| enforcement of international law. 


This fine-spirited and absorbingly interesting book advo- 
cates an ideal that seems in the present troubled day to be 
incapable of realisation. Nevertheless, everything that 
Signor Madariaga writes is worthy of serious consideration. 
The arguments, for instance, against revolutionary Marxism 
and against paralysing Pacifism could hardly be more power- 
fully stated. 

The title of Hurope into the Abyss is sensational, inaccurate 
and confused. You do not expect to find abysses “ behind 
the scenes” of theatres, still less abysses capable of holding 
a continent. A better title would have been LHurope in 


\ Chaos, for then the volume itself would suggestively have 


symbolised the region it is intended to depict. For chaotic 
is the word that best describes it. Under the editorship 
of a Hungarian publicist, it contains contributions by twenty 
more or less eminent representatives of most of the European 
nations. They all write at large and at very various lengths 
without any general plan and without the slightest regard to 
one another’s statements. Moreover—and it is no reflection 
upon either their character or their ability to say so—they 
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are all, or nearly all, propagandists rather than scientific 
observers. Great Britain, for example, is represented bh 
Lord Cecil, Mr. Lloyd George, Lord Davies, and Mr. G. D, H. 
Cole; and we know for what each of them stands. There 
is no representative of average British opinion. Similarly, 
Spain is described by an attaché of the Spanish Embassy in 
London, and his account of “ the background of the Spanish 
Civil War” is one that might have been written in Moscow 
itself. As to Russia, the roseate picture presented by the 
manager of the Soviet Trade Office in Great Britain is entirely 
silent respecting the recent appalling massacres. So one. 
sided and partial, indeed, are the majority of the twenty 
articles that the best sub-title for the book would be: An 
Encyclopedia of Miscellaneous Mis-information. For the 
present sub-title there is little justification. It is not evident 
that any of the contributors has recently been “ behind the 
scenes of secret politics.’ Practically everything that col- 
lectively they tell us is the ordinary stuff that can be collected 
either from the books of reference in any library, or from the 
daily outpourings of the Red Press. The main lesson 
which this “ abysmal ”’ volume conveys is the hopeless clash 
of opinions and of interests on the Continent. Its unbalanced 
statements, if they are taken seriously, will unfortunately 
tend to acerbate political passion and so to accelerate rather 
than retard Europe’s Gadarene descent. 


A HATER OF HERETICS 

Puiuie II, by William Thomas Walsh. (Sheed & Wara. 18s.) 
Mr. Walsh is an ardent and unrepentant Roman Catholic. 
Philip of Spain is as undriven snow except when opposing the 
Pope, when the colour changes to a still pleasing grey. 
Anglicans, Huguenots and all other Protestants are lumped 
with Jews, Freemasons and Illuminati as anti-Christ advancing 
via the Purgatory of Liberalism to the Hell of Communism. 
Catholics aiming at political compromise, such as Catherine 
de Médici, de |’Hépital and the “ Politiques,” are secret 
traitors, while Philip’s first cousin, the Emperor Maxmillian, 
is counted as a Protestant. Mr. Walsh’s uncompromising 
views are refreshing in this mealy-mouthed age. Doubtless 
he feels the better for having let off his hymns of hate, so he 
must not mind if “ heretics ” occasionally smile. 


The author, however, is worth serious consideration when 
he deals with Philip II and Spain. The very keenness of his 
Catholicism has enabled him, an American with an English 
name, to penetrate into the skin of old Spain and the monarch 
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he loves so well. He gives a moving portrait of a king who, 
as modern research agrees, ruled with wisdom and affection. 
This Philip rings truer than the gloomy, bigoted, nerveless 
sovereign of earlier English histories. He resembles our own 
Charles I in his personal remoteness, charm and dignity. 
Both took their vocation seriously, both were patient to the 
int of martyrdom, with a passion for justice. Both Kings 
were the greatest art patrons of their day, being their natural 
selves only when talking to artists. The Inquisition in Spain 
is as much maligned as our Court of Star Chamber. Both 
Kings inherited a load of debt, but the Spaniard was luckier 
in finding a loyal Cortés ; indeed he generally had the love 
and always the respect of the whole Spanish people. His 
management of Portugal was masterly, but although Flemish 
in appearance he never understood his northern subjects 
as did his father, the Emperor Charles. He remains for all his 
blind spots Spain’s greatest King, the peer of our Elizabeth 
and Henry of Navarre, and a better Christian than either of 
them. “ Heretics’? can afford to forgive Mr. Walsh his 
diatribes on their ancestors for a good hater makes a good 
lover and the author’s love of his subject has given us an 
absorbing, if lengthy, study of sixteenth-century Spain. 


THE BALD TRUTH 


Russia IN CuHaIns. By Ivan Solonevitch. Translated by 
Warren Harrow. (Williams & Norgate. 12s. 6d.) All who 
believe in democracy and personal freedom will welcome this 
book, which tells of Russia in 1934. Mr. Solonevitch is a 
journalist who had just left Petrograd when the Revolution 
took place. After 17 years work, apparently for Intourist 
and the States Sports organisation, he wrote: ‘‘ A man can 
tolerate being robbed of his clothing . . . but when, under 
the same treatment, enthusiasm is demanded in addition, 
disgust develops beyond endurance.” So he decided to 
escape from the U.S.S.R. with his brother and son. They 
were caught and sentenced to eight years in concentration 
camps for espionage. The bulk of the book tells of their 
experiences in a camp known as the White Sea Baltic Combine. 

The world which the author describes is peopled with 
Urks and Activists, or, in plain English, professional criminals 
and party spies. It is a muddle so vast and inhuman that 
it can mean little to an English reader. The conversations 
recorded display a mentality so remote from our own that 
it is almost impossible to imagine a similar state of affairs 
prevailing in this country. As a result, although an accurate 
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report of existing conditions, the book seems unreal. The 
camp in which Mr. Solonevitch was confined, and from which 
he escaped to write this book, contained 286,000 men and 
covered Karelia. It had its own timber industry, including 
vast forests, its own quarries, factories, mills, railroads, 
wharves and steamboats. It was divided into nine units of 
from 5 to 27 camps, the population of each camp varying 
from 500 to 27,000. Apparently 10 per cent. of the male 
population of the country are conscripted and killed off in 
this way. The author asserts that life is only a little more 
intolerable within these camps than outside them, since “ in 
Communist fields not even grass will grow.” In spite of the 
fact that he now edits an anti-Soviet newspaper, his book 
carries conviction as being a true account of the life that he 
led. It should therefore be read by those who wish to know 
whither Communist doctrines lead when interpreted by people 
as inhuman and unpractical as the Russians. 


A GREAT YORKSHIREMAN 


STRAFFORD. By the Right Hon. the Earl of Birkenhead, 
(Hutchinson, 21s.) Lord Birkenhead has made a promising 
start as a biographer. He writes vividly, yet without slick. 
ness. His characters stand on their own feet. They are not 
modern puppets in period dress, but 17th century flesh and 
blood. There is, however, a naive conflict of ideas, possibly 
due to limited reading. The author is one of the privileged 
few admitted to the Wentworth-Woodchouse archives, but 
his gleanings reveal little that is new, though they add to his 
hero’s humanity. The naivety lies in the unresolved conflict 
between the first chapter and the rest of the book. The former 
depicts the general political scene and indicates that the 
author would have drawn his sword for the Parliament. It 
is an admirable précis of Gardiner’s Whig history of the period. 
The rest of the work is couched in open admiration of that 
very “tyrant” whom the Parliamentarians most hated and 
feared. The biography proper borrows largely from an article 
on Strafford written in 1845 by Dr. Mozley, a Tory and High 
Church Divine of remarkable insight. 

The author, who admits his debt by many quotations, 
is to be congratulated on the rediscovery of Mozley’s essay. 
He and Lord Birkenhead are the only biographers of Went- 
worth who have depicted him as the rugged Yorkshire 
aristocrat of better breeding than most of his fellow peers. 
His conception of Royalty was pure Plantagenet ; though 
his methods of acting on his faith were very up to date 
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’g final triumph was, however, absolute: Strafford’s 
like never again got power in England. The type survived 
and founded our Empire. Only in India could men like 
Clive and Warren Hastings pursue their lawful activities 
unfettered by the Pyms of Whitehall. They, too, ended 
at the Bar of the House, and had they hit the British vested 
interests which Strafford had to deal with, they too would 
have suffered judicial murder. 


The greatness of these men lies in their unswerving loyalty 
to their Sovereign and their efforts as “‘ Protector of the 
Poor.” As Lord President of the North, Strafford gave the 
poor cheap litigation in local courts, to the fury of wealthy 
landowners and Westminster lawyers. In Ireland equal 
justice was meted out to Catholics and Protestants, which 
did not please the latter. To mulct Ireland’s richest peer of 
his church loot, to incarcerate the Lord Chancellor, and to 
court-martial another peer, makes not for popularity, however 
much the industries of the country are revived or created 
for the welfare and prosperity of the people at large. The 
fact that the sinners got what they deserved is counter- 
balanced by the wealth and power of the culprits. No wonder 
that once “‘ Black Tom Tyrant ” was safely in the Tower the 
jackals bayed so loud as to make it seem that all Britain 
wished for his death. Many of Wentworth’s biographers 
have so stressed the great part he played at his trial as to 
dwarf the significance of his life’s achievement. Lord 
Birkenhead keeps his sense of proportion in this stirring por- 
trait of one of the greatest Englishmen of all time. 


FICTION 


Wat Hato aA Man? By Sarah Gertrude Millin (Chatto 
and Windus, 8s. 6d.). THis Proup Hzart. By Pearl Buck 
(Methuen, 8s. 6d.). THERE was A JotLy Mituer. By R. H. 
Mottram (Hutchinson, 7s. 6d.). Hap IN GREEN BRONZE. 
By Hugh Walpole (Macmillan, 8s. 6d.). Satmors’ Women. 
By W. Townend (Chapman & Hall, 8s. 6d.). 


It is claimed for Mrs. Millin’s new book that it “‘ adds to the 
sum of knowledge of human nature,” and those who read this 
life-history of Henry Ormandy will feel that the claim is a just 
one. Born into comfortable circumstances, Ormandy, refuting 
the liberal agnosticism of his family, becomes a Roman Catholic. 
Later, inspired by Cecil Rhodes, he enters the service of the 
Chartered Company in Rhodesia, meets Rhodes and in a small 
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way distinguishes himself as a sympathetic administrator. Hig 
private life is spoilt by an unsatisfactory marriage, but he 
finds in his son a focus for his affections. The son is killed 
in the war, and Ormandy spends his last years in a changed 
London which has little to give him. Surveying his life, he 
realises its frustrations—‘‘ What had he had of love except 
the folly of it?’ With death in sight he carefully arranges 
for himself a life of little things, finding some consolation 
in his grandson. An ironic misunderstanding about some 
toy soldiers deprives even his death of the dignity which it 
might have had, and the brief span of Henry Ormandy js 
finished. The book has power and depth of feeling, Ormandy 
is distressingly real throughout, and one lays the volume 
down with a sense of the “tears of things.” 


~~ Tt is Mrs. Buck’s misfortune that one looks for something 
very good indeed from the author of The Good Earth. Her 
new novel, T'his Proud Heart, is well written and worth reading, 
but it is open to more criticism than is possible within the 
limits of a short review. Briefly, her story is that of a woman 
of genius, a sculptor, who does not realise how important 
her work is to her until she has made a marriage that is not 
conducive to her art. The inevitable conflict ensues. Her 
husband—one of the best-drawn figures in the book—dies; 
she takes her children to Paris so that she can work under a 
great master; makes a second and less successful marriage 
and finally retires to her first home in the country to pursue 
her work apart from her husband, from whom, one is led to 
presume, there will finally be a divorce. The book fails 
where the author has tried most—in the relation of Susan to 
her work. Mrs. Buck knows, or has quickly acquired (one 
suspects the latter),a great deal about the subject, but in 
trying to write, as it were, from the inside, she has weakened 
the whole book. The detached viewpoint of a writer would 
have suited it better than this attempt to live in the mind 
and hands of a sculptor, for in this attempt she has failed, 
despite much care and some skill. Apart from this general 
criticism, there are certain errors which surely could have 
been avoided. On her first morning in the great sculptor's 
studio Susan walks calmly in, and, because her hands cannot 
resist the itch to try the tools, begins chipping away, in his 
absence, at one of his own unfinished pieces of work. The 
reviewer has shown these pages to a sculptor who confirms 
her suspicion that this is not only ludicrous, but incredible. 
We are left with the impression that Mrs. Buck would have 
done better had she attempted less. 
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Mr. Mottram’s story of country life, There was a Jolly 
Miller, has a flavour all its own. It has no stock characters 
or situations ; ‘‘ Ha’senham ”’ is like no other village, the 
Mill House is like no other mill house, and in this individuality 
lies the book’s strength, for the English countryside produces 
individuals, not types, and Mr. Mottram’s peculiarities are 
more convincing than the banalities found in books written 
toa formula. It is the perfect antidote to the type of book 
so admirably satirised in Miss Stella Gibbons’s Cold Comfort 
Farm, and, without neglecting the unchanging background, 
it shows us what is really happening and where rural life is 
really going. To complete his story, the author even goes 
a decade or so ahead of our time, and the history of Cranmer 
Carston, the squire’s son who bridges the gap between yester- 
day and to-morrow, is a valuable contribution not only to 
literature, but sociology. No doubt Cranmer would have 
married Meriel, the daughter of the Mill House, but the manner 
of the wooing and the relationship between them are not so 
convincing as they might be. 

Under the title Head in Green Bronze Sir Hugh Walpole 
has made a really delightful collection of his short stories. 
Here we have this author at his best, and those who have 
not time for long novels like John Cornelius should make a 
point of reading these stories, for some of them, in their 
kind, could hardly be bettered. ‘“‘ Head in Green Bronze ” 
is the shortest of them all—not quite four pages, but those 
four pages are unforgettable, and one or two others, such as 
“The Adventure of the Beautiful Things ”’ and “‘ The Honey- 
Box,” are not far behind it. 

Sailors’ Women is a capably written and interesting story 
which does not attempt any high flights but is thoroughly 
satisfactory within its limits. The captain of a tramp 
steamer finds himself in love with his chief engineer’s wife, a 
girl young enough to be his daughter. The captain’s code is 
simple and honourable, and the drunkenness of the girl’s 
husband adds to the tortures of the situation. The seafaring 
life is vigorously presented, and the wholesome atmosphere 
of wind and air, plain living and hard work is refreshing 
after the vapours of many more pretentious novels. Readers 
pa ee a clean and enthralling story should not miss this 

ook. 


A Message to Burgos is an adventure-story of present-day 
Spain. Ricardo Martin, a voluntary exile, returns to his 
native country ready to serve her. He is entrusted with 
an important document which has to be taken to Burgos, 
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and the book is concerned with the adventures that befel] 
him on the way. Mr. Drummond’s style does not make for 
the easy reading essential to a book of this kind, but he is 
thoroughly acquainted with Spain and Spanish affairs. 

Mr. J. W. Marriott’s anthology of modern short stories ig, 
as a whole, disappointing. Among the best are those by 
A. H. Manhood, H. E. Bates and Stacy Aumonier, whose fine 
story, “ The Great Unimpressionable,” is included. 


OTHER NOTICES 


THE PORTUGAL OF SALAZAR. By Michael Derrick. (Paladin 
Press, 5s.) We know little of the personality, thought and achievement of 
the man, wrongly referred to as Portugal’s Dictator, who is certainly the 
father of his country. Dr. Oliveira Salazar had no hand in the national 
rising of May, 1926, when Marshal Gomez da Costa, who had commanded 
the Portuguese army in France, and General Oscar Carmona swept the 
corrupt political gang out of the country. The soldiers, knowing that the 
cure of Portugal’s chronic bankruptcy was beyond their powers, sent for 
this Professor of Economics at Coimbra University. He assumed the 
burden reluctantly but returned home when not given a free hand, only 
resuming authority on his own terms. Portugal is now solvent and he is 
recreating its body politic. The basis is not the absolute Corporate State 
but the Corporate Nation, based on the unit of the family or the craft, the 
State encourages enterprise and only intervenes when self-help breaks down. 
It is slow work, for no one knows better than Dr. Salazar that the Portuguese 
motto is still ‘‘ Manana,” but he alone of all “ dictators ’’ knows the value 
of time. Recent troubles in Spain have caused temporary but essential 
“ drill-like ” legislation, but Mr. Derrick is confident that with General 
Franco’s victory there will be a new atmosphere of independent and creative 
hope for Portugal. This is a fascinating book on a remarkable and lovable 
political leader, whose salary is £50 a year less than that of an English MP. 


THE ATLANTIC AND EMANCIPATION. Problems of Imperial 
Trusteeship. By the Hon. H. A. Wyndham. A Report in the Study Group 
of the Royal Institute of International Affairs. (Oxford University Press, 
12s. 6d.) This, the second volume of the series. carries the history of slavery 
and the negro problem on the Atlantic seaboard from the beginning of the 
nineteenth century to the present day. The story of Slave Emancipation in 
the United States ; the experiment of Liberia ; the contrast between French 
and British native policy in the West Indies and West Africa and finally 
the native problem in South Africa are examined in turn. Such a study 
is of living interest to us all. The object of the book is not to draw con- 
‘clusions but to provide material for informed judgment, but in the case 
of the United States Mr. Wyndham has, if anything, understated the hard- 
ships of the Settlement after the Civil War and the devices employed to 
deny to the negroes, in practice, the privileges granted to them in theory. 
Nevertheless from this careful and balanced study certain conclusion 
emerge. Broadly speaking, it may be said that you do not turn a black 
man into a white man by sending him to school and university, providing 
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him with a vote and expecting him to govern himself and others according 
to British Parliamentary institutions. Racial characteristics are too deep- 
rooted to be thus ignored. The French policy of admitting the native to 
French citizenship, giving him representation at the centre with strictly 
limited powers of local government, works well on the whole, though the 
French have other problems quite as grave, while the Boer policy of native 
opnression is indefensible. The whole question bristles with difficulty; 
we are perhaps nearest a solution when we say that the white man can 
never safely lay down his burden and that such problems are best solved 
by administrative practice rather than by legislative theory. 


DENMARK IN HISTORY. By J. H.S. Birch. (Murray, 15s.) The 
common origin and cognate development of Englishmen and Danes should 
make a comprehensive history of Denmark interesting tous. The Danes are 
a hard-fighting nation, especially at sea ; in peacetime they work out their 
own salvation in their own way, basing their reforms on hard facts rather 
than on conflicting theories. They have been blessed, as we are, with a 
remarkable line of Kings who have earned the affection and respect of their 
subjects. We wish, therefore, that we could heartily recommend this 

instaking history, but are compelled to admit that the most ardent 
Danophil will find it very heavy weather. It is dull, as only school primers 
used to be; it is so “liberally unprejudiced ” that none of the actors on 
the scene appear to be alive. The genealogical tables are silent at vital 
moments or disagree with each other and the text. The maps are jigsaw 
puzzles with many pieces missing. Christian IV (1588-1648), one of 
Denmark’s most popular Kings, is aloofly frowned upon for his warlike 
projects and, “ owing to his simplicity of mind, he was wont to lose himself 
in the smaller things of life.” Without a smile Mr. Birch proves his point 
from excerpts from the Royal diary. The first runs “the lamplighter’s 
wife, who is 22, has just had twins. He is 88. I intend investigating the 
matter,” and the final pearl is: “‘ Must see that the nurse I have dismissed 
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does not scratch the face of the new one ”’! 


PUCCINI AMONG FRIENDS. By Vincent Seligman (Macmillan, 
16s.). Giacomo Puccini does not stand in the ranks of the giants of the musical 
Valhalla, but he gave us airs that the world hums and whistles gratefully. 
There is not a café in Europe or America in which Mi chiamano Mimi, 
Musetta’s waltz song, or poor Butterfly’s “One Fine Day” are not to be 
heard soaring on the E string. He did not hew out themes of sword and 
shining armour (on which Teutonic ambition and aggression to-day, as in 
the past, build up their philosophy), but he pleased, and continues to please, 
our ears with phrases of human sentiment and passion, and even if his tenors 
and sopranos sweep along too overpoweringly on the top melodic line we 
are well content to be carried with the flood. Poor little Mimi and Butterfly 
may not die with the tragic sublimity of Isolde and Briinnhilde, but, as 
Carlyle has reminded us, there may be a five-Act tragedy in the death of 
a beggar, and a garret in Montmartre may afford as mournful a setting for 
@ passing-over as a flaming pyre with a Wotan’s spear flashing over it. 
Homage should be done to Puccini for his pastiches of the emotions no less 
than to the German master for his colossal pagan tetralogy. Mr. Seligman 
does not offer us analytical musical criticism, but a work based upon letters 
written by the composer to Mr. Seligman’s mother. Puccini had his 
triumphs, but in some ways he resembled our own Edward Elgar in “a kind 
of spiritual melancholy.” It is felt in the chilly wintry phrases at the 
barrier heard in La Bohéme, in the menacing opening passages of La Tosca 
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and in Butterfly’s plaintive lamenting. There is a sad strain, too, in some 
of Elgar’s Enigma Variations and even in his Nursery Suite, but both he 
and Puccini enjoyed life to the full and saw its whimsical and amusing side, 
The characteristic note of these letters is, as the compiler says, one of 
“‘ humorous despair.” The letters help to reveal the man, and the reader 
if he has imagination and sensitiveness, will react to them accordingly, 


FREEDOM TO MATURE. A View of Education. By E. R. Reynolds, 
(Macmillan, 7s. 6d.) THE POPULATION PROBLEM. ByT.H. Marshall, 
A. M. Carr-Saunders, H. D. Henderson, R. Kuczynski and Arnold Plant. 
(Allen & Unwin, 5s.) NATIONAL FITNESS. Edited by F. le Gros 
Clark. (Macmillan, 6s.) These three books are symptomatic of the 
“expert” frame of mind. Nutrition, disease statistics and the “ develop. 
ment of the p*rsonality,” all loom largely in their joint and several pages, 
but no attempt is made to analyse, let alone to appreciate or understand, 
the instincts, traditions and general mode of living of the people. Biology— 
the origins and development of our English race—is equally neglected, while 
the purpose of Education would appear to be to create a vast and growing 
army of scholarship holders, of déracinés and pseudo-intellectual matricu. 
lators. The twentieth century, which has so long affected to despise the 
nineteenth, yet clings to the prime error of that otherwise great and splendid 
period in our national history: its failure to understand that the common 
people of Great Britain had and still have traditions and a culture of their 
own. The Social Services, which now account for an annual expenditure of 
over £500 millions, still carry out the work of a glorified soup-kitchen. Our 
attention, energy and financial outlay are devoted to the destitute, the 
chronically diseased, the mentally deficient, and the misfits of society. 
What is the use of demanding a higher physical standard, better opportunities 
for individual development and a growing population, if there exists no 
constant standard of values, no purpose and no sense of the need to recognise 
and preserve a national type? Culture is not to be found in text books, 
diplomas and humanitarian sentiment, any more than health is to be found 
in medical and dental inspections, the administration of free cod liver oil, or 
physical jerks. It would seem that the ideal which “ educationalists” 
have set before them, aided by social workers and the amateurs of “ mass 
observation,” is the production of a race of potential civil servants and 
insurance clerks, rendered muscle-bound by unco-ordinated gymnastics 
and then invited to breed, regardless of the fact that dwellings within their 
means will, once they have bred, be forbidden to them on the grounds that 
the size of their family has occasioned a breach of the over-crowding standard. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


AN INTRODUCTION TO MONEY. By W. A. L. Coulborn, B.Se. 
(Econ.). (Longmans, 6s.) 

MACHINE-GUNS : THEIR HISTORY AND TACTICAL EMPLOY- 
MENT. By Lieut.-Colonel Graham Seton Hutchison, D.S.0., M.C. Being 
also a History of the Machine Gun Corps, 1915-1922. (Macmillan, 15s.) 

PROFANE PILGRIMAGE: WANDERINGS THROUGH YUGO- 
SLAVIA. By Lovett Fielding Edwards. (Duckworth, 10s. 6d.) 

ACROSS THE FRONTIERS. By Philip Gibbs. (Michael Joseph, 
10s. 6d.) 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


THE LADY OF THE WHITE HOUSE: AN AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 
By Eleanor Roosevelt. (Hutchinson, 15s.) 


COUNTERSPY. Reveals the Activities of Enemy Agents in Great 
Britain now. By Major A. G. Wade. (Stanley Paul, 15s.) 


JUNGLE TRAILS IN NORTHERN INDIA. Reminiscences of 
Hunting in India. By Sir John Hewett. (Methuen, 12s. 6d.) 


THE WORLD CRISIS. Political and Historical, Legal and Economic 
Problems. By Professors of the Graduate Institute of International 
Studies. (Longmans, 10s. 6d.) 


NIGER IBOO. A Description of the Primitive Life, Customs and 
Animistic Beliefs, etc., of the Ibo people of Nigeria. By G. T. Basden, 
D.Litt. (Seeley Service, 21s.) 


POLITICAL HANDBOOK OF THE WORLD, 1938. Edited by 
Walter H. Mallory. (Harper Brothers, $2.50.) 


THE MORAL BASIS OF POLITICS. By Naomi Mitchison. (Con- 
stable, 8s. 6d.) 

BEHIND THE NIGHT BELL. By F.G. Layton. (Faber & Faber, 
8s. 6d.) The experiences of a medical practitioner in poor districts. 

THE MAKING OF ENGLAND. A Cavalcade of Empire. By Alva 
Delbert-Evans and L. G. Redmond-Howard. (Selwyn & Blount, 5s.) 

AT GLUBBDUBBDRIB. By Gigadibs. (Channing Press, 7s. 6d.) 

VIENNA. The Image of a Culture in Decline. By Edward Crankshaw. 
(Macmillan, 8s. 6d.) 

RESTLESS QUEST. An Odyssey of War’s Aftermath. By Jerome 
Willis. (Hurst & Blackett, 10s. 6d.) 

SUNBURST. Travel and Adventure the World Over. By Lorol Schof- 
flocher. (Rider, 15s.) 

THE CRUCIAL PROBLEM OF IMPERIAL DEVELOPMENT. 
Royal Empire Society Imperial Studies, No. 15. (Longmans, 6s.) 

FOLLOWING MY NOSE THROUGH MOROCCO. Py E. Lewis 
Bailey. (Selwyn & Blount, 10s. 6d.) 

POLITICAL INSTITUTIONS. A Preface. By Edward McChesney 
Sait, Ph.D. (Appleton-Century Co., 15s.) 

THE LOVE STORY OF LADY PALMERSTON. By F. E. Baily. 
With 23 Illustrations. (Hutchinson, 18s.) 

“AND NOTHING LONG.” Reminiscences. By Ranald MacDonell. 
(Constable, 8s. 6d.) 

THE GENERATIONS. A Study of the Cycle of Parents and Children. 
By Dr. Emanuel Miller. (Faber & Faber, 7s. 6d.) 

ONE OF HIS MAJESTY’S SUBJECTS. A Family Chronicle. By 
Mary Sturt. (Selwyn & Blount, 7s. 6d.) 
, TIGHT LITTLE ISLAND. By Marmaduke Dixey. (Faber & Faber, 
8. 6d.) 


THE NATIONAL UNION OF MANUFACTURERS. List of 
Members, 1938. (5s.) 
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| Bedroom. Central 


| 4, MONTAGUE STREET, W.C 


| for Radley College ; 


A REGISTER OF HOTELS _ 


LONDON 


eer ehh HOTEL, Southampton 

C.1.—A!l modern equipment. Room, 
and Breakfast, gs. 6d. Moderate Board 
"Phone : Holborn 6525. 


Row 
Rath 
terms. 


HARING 
mod. tar. 


CROSS HOTEL.—Central but quiet ; 
Tele., Banqueting, Rand, London. 


ORA HOTEL, Upper Woburn Place, W.C.1. 
modern equipment. 


88 6d. Mod. Bd. terms. 
CUMBERLAND HOUSE, s53 & SS, Earl’s 

Court Square, S.W.s. Ideal for mz or short visits 
Room, Rath. Breakfast. 6s. 6d.—Teriff, N. R. Horspool. 


All 
Room, Path and Breakfast 
‘Phone: Euston 5111. 


REAT WESTERN ROYAL HOTEL., Paddington 


Station, W.2. Modernized accommodation for 200. | 


Cocktail Bar. Lounges. Reception Rooms for parties. 


[ MPERIAL HOTEL, Russell Square, 650 Rooms 
with & C. water. Bath and Breakfast one 


price only 9s. 6d., Double 16s. 6d. 

KENSINGTON PALACE MANSIONS 
HOTEL.—De Vere Gardens, W.8. ’Phone Western 

8121. Service Flats and Suites from 5 Gns. weekly. 

En Pension from 5 Gns. Squash Rackets. 


AND 


ROYAL COURT HOTE!., Sloane Square, S.W.1. 
Sloane 91901. 120 rooms and new Restaurant for 
Clients appreciating good food. 


AVOY HOTEL, LONDON.—’Phone: 


Temple 
Bar 4343 


WHITE HALL RESTOENTIAL a LTD. 
92, LANCASTER GATE, 

Overlooking Hyde Park. P.O. atnins in every 

Heating. Electric Lift. Garage. 

Terms from £4 4s. week. go Paddington 2251. 


| 
| 


SCOT.—Berystede Hotel. West Bod sang 
ans in country surroundings. 


spandend ri 
*Phone : eas * Ridin 


YLESBURY.—Bull’s Head Hotel. 
. Famous Oak Ceilings ; 3 
excellent cuisine; garage. 
proprietor 2c years 


Est. 14h 
modern requirement 
"Phone 120. G. Gargin, 


A 
B HOTEL. The leading Hotel in a district fullg 
scenic beauty and historica) interest. 


Terms modeny, 


BANBURY.— White Lion Hotel ; 
garage ; golf links. 


R.A.C. ; 


T. A. Page, Propnetor, mi 


BATH. .—Francis Hotel. Facing a quiet square byl 
convenient for all places of interest. H, & ¢ 
water in bedrooms. ‘Phone: 4504. 


B ATH.—Grand Pump Room Hotel ; _ intercom. 
mumicauon with world-famous ‘Corporatoe 
beths. Premier hotel. "Phone: Bath 3266. 


BATH. —Puttenes Hotel; eouth aspect; combing 
artistic refinement #:th homeiy comfort. 


BATH.—Spa Hotel. 
radiators all rooms. 

Own Garage. 
"Phone: 4224-5. 


Running h. & c. water an 

Nine acres. Lift. Orcha 
The auieiest betel pusinun g 
Tels. : ‘* Spaotel, Bath.” 


tra. 
Bath. 


MBURGH, Northumberland. — VICTORIA ) 


— 


BAaTH.—Stay at The Empire Hotel. 
First for Comfort, 
Bath 4207. 


Lovely position 
Service and Cursine. Te 


BEN RHYDDING GOLF HOTEL, YORKS.—Fr 
Golt, Tennis, Kackets , 77 acres. h. and c.; centni 


heating; mght porter. ‘Phone 29, Ilkley. 


B®: 


1437- 


XHILL-ON-SEA.—Granville Hotel. 
centrally situated. Moderate charges. 


Most 
"Phone; 


_ Large Private Garden. saeiieg British Museum. BEXHILL-ON-SEA.—NORMANHURST HOTEL 
Central Heating. Passenger Lift. Terms from Sea front; gas fires, lift. Moderate tariff. 
£3 13s. 6d. per week. “Phone: Museum 4425. Telephone 1661. 
BEXHILL-ON-SEA. — HOTEL RIPOSO. Facing 
Sea. Adjoining Golf Links. Tels.: “ Ripos, 
COUNTRY Bexhill.” ’Phone: 472. 
A BERDOVEY.—Tre Feddian Hotel; first-class; 


facing sea and links; S.W. ’Phone 13. 


Ase. -ON-THAMES.—Qucen’s Hotel; A.A., 

C.; leading family and residential in dis- 
garage ; river station 2 minutes; nearest hotel 
"phone 54; motor "bus leaves 


erict ; 


| front hotel for Oxford every 15 minutes. 


A MBLESIDE.—Glen Rothay Private Hotel, Rydal; 

overlooking Rydal Water; adjcining grounds of 
the late poet, Wordsworth ; electric hght, recom- 
nended A.A. andR.A.C & V.M. Tel.: Ambleside 43. 
Propnetor, S. E. Bevan. 


ARUNDEL.— —Norfolk Hotel ; individual 
studied ; ideal centre for West "Sussex. 


comforte 
*Phone 3245. 


NEAR THE BRITISH MUSEUM 


KINGSLEY HOTEL 


Hart St., Bloomsbury Square, London, W.C.1 
Rooms with Hot & Cold Water, Flectric Fires 
and Telephones. ‘umerous Private Bathrooms. 
Room, Bath and Breakfast from gs. 6d. per might 
Inclusive Terms om application. 
Telegrams : ‘‘ BOOKCRAFT, LONDON” 


| 


PB RCHINGTON-ON-SEA, THANET.—Peresford 
2 Hotel. Sunniest and driest corner of England 
Under 2 hours from London. 125 rooms, h. and¢; 
large sheltered grounds on cliff; 5 hard tennis, 2 squash 
courts; ballroom, dance band weehk-ends. Sea wate 
and seaweed baths. Choice cuisine and wines. Moder 


winter tariff. "Phone tor. 

B IRCHINGTON-ON-SEA.—Bungalow Hotel 
First-class Hotel with sheitered yardens and 

6 hard tennis courts. Open throughout the yeu 

‘Phone: 37. 


BLAIR ee —Atholl Arms Hotel. Electric 
light ; h. and c. water in all bedrooms. 
OGNOR REGIS.—The Royal Hotel: “ Bognort 


foremost hotel’ largest and most up-to-date; 
facing south; sea front; appointed A.A & RAC 


Telephone, t5. Telegrams, “ Royal, Bognor Key 


Borkowpal. F, KESWICK. — Lodore Hotel ; ides! 
postion: head of Derwenrwerer : good residentis! 
notel.— Mrs. H. T. Pape proprietress. 


BOURNEMOUTH— —KNOLE HALL, EASTCLIFF 
New and up-to-date; central heating; h. and¢; 
situated in own gr’'ds; garage; ex. cusine; reasonable 
terms; Special Xmas Programme on request; write {a 

brochure or phone Bournemouth 3126. 


— 


